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Nature of Matter and Spirit, By W. Kenaicx, LL.D. 


-SIR, 


In conformity to your own fuggeftion, * that all the pro- 
perties of bodies are the effect of certain elementary powers,” 
and to the definition of natural phenomena, laid down by Gir 
Ifaac Newton, ** that they are motions refulting from certain 
forces,” I fhall proceed to the illuftration of fome of the prine 
cipal of thofe phenomena or motions, and the inveftigation of 
their generative forces or powers. 

To begin with the phenomenon of body, or matter in general, 
The ancient atomifts, as well as the modern mathematicians, 
agree in fuppofing the primary particles, or ultimate com- 
ponent * parts, of bodies to be of fome definite extent + and 
determinate form, Even you, Sir, though imputing the refiit- 
ance of fuch particles to phyfical powers, proceed on the fame 
pofulatum. } But this is to confider the phenomenon of body 
mathematically, and not mechanically. It is arbitrarily to /uppofe 
that. which we fhould rationally account for. The form and 
magnitude of body muft, according to ratignal mechanics, be 
confidered as generated by mation; for there are no fuch things, 
or elements, in nature, as the Atomifts or Corpufcularians fup- 
pofe, viz. fuck as are of determinate form and definite magni- 
tude, by whofe appofition, attraction, or cohefion, palpable 
bodies are compounded. ** Magnitudes (to make ufe of the words 
of Sir Ifaac Newton’s lateft Scholiaft) do not confit of indi- 


* Lufe, Sir, for fear of cavil, your own expreffion. 

.+ By definite is here meant certain, pofitive, aflual, not increafing or 
diminifhing by expanfion or compreffion. 

t An atom, by which I mean an ultimate component part of any grofs 
hody, is necefiarily fuppofed to be perfectly folid, wholly impervious to any 
other atom ; and it met | be round or {quare, or of fome determinate form, 

Difquifitions, page 5 and 6. 
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vifible parts, but are generated by motion: lines, for inflancé; 
are defcribed, and in their defcription are generated, tot by 
the appofition of parts, but by the continua! motion of points,- 
furfaces by the motion of lines, folids by the motion of fur- 
faces, angles by the rotation of their fides, and in the fame 
manner, all other things.”—‘* Thefe generations,” adds he, 
** really obtain inthe nature of things, and are daily feen in the 
motion of bodies.”—Again, the fame writer, {peaking of the 
application of mathematics to natural philofophy, fays, ‘‘ In- 
ftead of comparing quantities already formed, as in common 
geometry, they may be conceived either as produced from nothing, 
or as increafed or diminifhed to any degree of magnitude by 
motion, ‘Their relations being deduced from the manner of 
their generation, our knowledge of them is thus derived from the 
very firft principles of things, and thofe motions by which they 
are defcribed. This conception is agreeable to nature, and cor- 
refponds with the rea/ motions of bodies, which we continually 
fee defcribing all kinds of lines and figures.” You will, per- 
haps, here afk, Sir, ** Is then that, which is generally taken 
for matter in the compefition of bodies, nothing but motion 2?” 
Certainly the greateft part of it is nothing elfe: but why objec 
to this? Don’t you yourfelf tell us, that what was formerly 
fuppofed to be folid matter, is for the moft part vord fpace ? 
‘* The principles of the Newtonian philofophy were no fooner 
known, fay you, than it was feen how few, in comparifon, 
of the phenomena of nature, were owing to /falid matter, and 
how much to powers. It has been afferted, and the affertion 
has_never been difproved, that all the folid matter in the folar 
fyftem might be contained within a nut-fhell: there is fo great a 
proportion of void /pace within the fubitance of the moft folid 
bodies.” *—We need now, Sir, only appeal to fome of the moft 


* To this you add, Sig, “ Now, when dey had apparently fo very little 


todo in the fyftem, it is really a wonder that it did not occur to philofophers 
fooner, that perhaps there might be nothing for it to do at all, and that 
there might be no fach thing in nature !’’---Occur _fooner, Sir!---Sooner than 
«when? Do you mean to fay fooner than it occurred to you ?---Is it poflible 
you can be ignorant that there are philofophers, both at home and abroad, 
who have been conftantly inculcating this doctrine for more than 30 years patt? 
You may find it repeatedly infifted on, near twenty years ago, even in fo 
popular a publication as the Monthly Review. But, I beg your pardon, 
§ had forgot---you “cannot be fuppofed to read periodical publications, 
efpecially fuch as are anonymous.”---And yet it were not amifs for writers on 
any particular fubject to enquire induftrioufly after every thing that hath 
been publithed im any fhape on that fubject Had you done this, even 
refpecting your chemical experiments, which have lately made fo much noife 
in the world, you might have ftumbled on the recently republifhed tract of 
Dr. Fean Rey, or on the procefles of Moitrel d Element; in which, if 1 am 
not milinformed, you would have found the molt curious parts of your 
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common experiments to fhew the difficulty, and fometimes the 
impoflibility, of diftinguifhing matter from motion; whence it 
happens, that what frequently appears to be a great quantity 
of matter at reff, is but a /mall quantity of matter in great 
motion. 

The fimple experiment, mentioned by Sir Ifaac Newton, of 
whirling round a lighted fire-brand, which appears, in fuch 
cafe, to be a continued flaming circle, is notorious. Here we 
have a point generating a line. Of the fame nature is that of 
ftretchingan elattic ftring acrofs a table and putting it intoquick 
vibration acrofs the line of its tenfion, the interval of time 
between the vibrations being too fhort to permit them to be 
diftinguifhed, the ftring will feem to cover the whole {pace be- 
tween the extent of its vibrations on each fide that line. Here 
we have a /ine generating a furface. Again, fufpend on its 
eentre a wheel, conftructed with {pokes, between which there 
is a much greater void fpace than is contained in the furface 
of fuch fpokes. Turn fuch a wheel round with confiderable 
velocity, and the interftitial {paces will difappear, and the 
wheel appear a continued furface or unperforated plane. Nor 
is this a mere deceptio vifés; for while the wheel is thus agitated, 
ftrike a tennis-ball perpendicularly againft the fuppofed con- 
tinued furface, and it will rebound as if it had been really 
itruck again{t the fide of a wall, or any other continued plane. 
Here we have a circle generated by the rotation of the fides 
of angles, Take farther two pendulums, and caufe them to 
vibrate in lines perpendicular to each other, at fuch intervals, 
either of {pace or time, as that they may not interrupt each 
other’s motion, and they will defcribe a continued fquare fu- 
perficies, whofe dimenfions are defcribed by the vibrations of 
the pendulums. If to thefe be added, with the fame cautions, 
two fimilar pendulums, fo conftruéted that they thall move verti- 
cally in the fame manner and with the famevelocity as the others 
do dorizontally, the united motions of all four will defcribe a 
cube or folid body, whofe refiflance or hardnefs will be propor- 
tional to the velocity of the vibrations of the moving parts 


own apparatus for making experiments on the different kinds of air. Not 
that I fay this to detra@t from the merit of the difcovery, or to intimate 
that it is the lefs yours, becaufe it was made before. Difcoveries of the 
fame kind may be made by different perfons at a great diftance, both of 
time and place, from each other. I do not myfelf confider the difcovery of 
what is vulgarly called the perpetual motion ‘the lefs mine, becaufe it was 
undoubtedly difcovered by Orfyreus: but I fhould be a little afhamed if F 
were ignorant of fuch a circumftance, or if I were not in poffeflion of 
Orftyreus’s defcription of it; notwithftanding that, to obtain the latter, 
I ranfacked public and private libraries, and commifloncd book-hunters 
{or many years before I made the acquifition. ; 
Y2 ton tie 
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conftituting fuch a body. You cannot poflibly, Sir, have any 
objection to this method of accounting for the phenomena of 
folid bodies, while you admit, as before obferved, the pro- 
digious vacuity there is between the matter compofing the mot 
folid of fuch bodies. If, as you fay, all the matter contained 
in the folar fyftem might, in aétual contaét, be contained in 
a nut-fhell, the matter contained in a plane of five foot diameter 
cannot be more than will cover the point of a_ needle, 
which toa common eyeis invifible. Now admitting that, by 
being indefinitely divided, it might leave not an interftice in 
the whole plane larger than of any determinate minutenefs, it 
would not itfelf cover more {pace when fo divided than before it 
was divided: confidering fuch fubdivided parts therefore no 
otherwife related than by mere appofition, they could not be 
rendered more vifible, being fo much lefs, than was the whole 
matter before it was divided.—How comes it about then, that 
fuch plane is feen at all? If bodies are fo very porous, how 
comes it that any of them are opake ?—Preffed by the force of 
this argument, you may afk, “* whether they would be rendered 
more fo by fuch minute parts being in motion than if they 
were at reft?”—l anfwer, Yes; for a reafon I will hereafter 
give: in the mean time, however, let it be obferved that I do 
not conceive there is fo /ittle matter (though there is more 
motion) in the compofition of palpable bodies, as is fuppofed, 
Sir, by you and other Atomitts. 

The quettion which naturally fuggefts itfelf here is, ‘* What 
then is that matter which is prefumed to be without form or 
magnitude, and yet is capable of deferibing both by motion ?”— 
it is the power of expazjion, which I mentioned in my laft letter. 
In that letter indeed I made ufe of the plural number ; fpeaking 
of expanfive powers aggregately defcribing the whole extent of 
fpace, in order to accommodate my expreffion to the common 
notions of the Atomifts, who conceive that even the moft {ubtile 
and tenacious fluid is originally compofed of folid and feparately 
detached particles.* But it will be made fully appear here- 
after, that there is no more impropriety in conceiving a /alid to 
be formed by the internal motion of a fluid, than in conceiving 
a fiad to be formed by the external appofition of jolids. Mean- 
time the po/iulata, affumed, require that we look upon matter 


* It might alfo be conceived, that a power of expanfion emaning from 8 
centre, it required that there fhould be an indefinite number of fuch centres 
ciftributed throughout all fpace, otherwife fach a power, emaning from one 
centre, wouid vary in its intenfity in a certaim proportion to the diftance 
from that centre. For the reafons above given however, I chufe to con- 
fider iuch power as fingle and of equable intenfity throughout the {pace 
it would occupy if deftitute of intcraal motion. 
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as fomething that has no determinate form or magnitude; for 
what determinate form or magnitude can belong to a power of 
expanfion ? There appears to me alfo a greater propriety in 
confidering this power or matier (for we may with equal pro- 
priety call it by either name) as a fingle fubitance, than as an 
aflemblage of a plurality of powers or fubftances: for, ad- 
mitting the aggregate to be compofed of individuals, by what 
mode is their individuality diftinguifhed? By what is the ex- 
panfive energy of each defined and limited? What is to mark, 
the outlines of their mutual contact? The energy of ail 
being homogeneous, would they not. (if by any means divided) 
when coming again into conta¢t, inftantly and intimately unite, 
as two drops of any homogeneous fluid, brought into contaét, 
immediately coalefce and become one ?—Not that it will make 
any difference in the mechanical confequences, whether fuch 
expanjive power be confidered as one divifible perfect fluid, or as 
the aggregate of a plurality of divided imperfict folids. A 
mathematician therefore, whofe comprehenfion is attached to 
geometrical points, lines, and figures, may, if he chufes, con- 
fider fuch a fluid as compofed of fuch figures, lines, and points. 
He may confound the aé#ion of the generative power with the 
direélion of the motion generated. He may object to the 
idea’ of a power exerting its energy, or acting, in al] di- 
rections. Making no diftinétion between phy/fical aétion and 
mechanical motion, he may wifh to form an idea how one mathe- 
matical point, however energetic, may affect or a¢? upon the 
next to it, without moving in the line of direction, which mut 
neceflarily divide them.* That a point, however moveable, 

cannot move in two direétions at once, is obvious : if therefore, 
I fay, he would form an idea in what manner an energy might 
be exerted, or action deferibed, without proceeding to mot.on, he 
may indulge his imagination by eonceiving that fuch energy of 
action proceeds /pirally from the acting point toward the point 
acted upon: in which cafe, the firft would act fucceffively in all 

directions, before its energy reached the fecond.—Conceiving 

this procefs to be carried on, not only toward one adjacent 

point, but toward every circumjacent point, it is plain that a 

phyfical point of fome extent, tho’ not of determinate magnitude, 

would be generated by the aé?ton of each of fuch fuppofed pow- 

ers. All this, however, may, or may not be, chimerical: it is 

not the metaphyfical, but the mechanical principles of philofophy 


* Neceffarily; becaufe, if they were not feparated by /ome diftance, they 
would not be /wo points, but one; and if feparated by any diftance, that 


diftance muft conftitute a Jine, how fhort foever. 
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I would inveftigate. It is the effect of the action of the primary 
powers, therefore, and not the mode of the aéfion itfelf, that ts 
the object of confideration. Recurring with this view to the ex- 
panjive medium before defcribed, 1 confider it, for the reafons 
given, as a perfectly elaftic fluid; from the internal motion of 
whofe parts* refult all the phenomena of magnitude, figure, 
with every other property and adventitious circumflance at- 
tending the phenomena of bodies.—Having thus given a general 
idea of the nature and merely-potential effence of matter, I come 
now to confider the nature and caufe of motion; which, though 
frequently undiftinguifhable from matter, and effentially the 
fame, confidered as the energy or action of a phyfical power, is 
yet fpecifically different, in that the energy of matter is exerted 
equally in all directions; whereas the caufe of motion acts by 
impulfe in a fingle dire&tion, The quantity of motion is thus 
eftimated by the impetuo/ity with which the motive power acts, or 
the celerity with which it defcribes any determinate line; 
while the quantity of matter is eftimated by the inten/ity with 
which the material power acts, or the expanfive force with which 
it defcribes or occupies any portion of fpace. From muaiter 
and motion thus confidered, neceffarily refults that univerfal law 
which obtains throughout all the phenomena of bodies, viz. 
the perfect equality between their action and reaction; for 
(matter being merely an expanfive power, and therefore to be 
confidered in every refpeét as a perfectly elaftic fub{tance, whofe 
refifting force is proportional to its compreflion) the compref- 
fion, caufed by motion or the impulfe of motive powers, mut 
generate a reliftance proportional to the quantity of fuch im- 
pulfive force, As no force is loft alfo in the collifion of elaftic 
bodies, fo no motion, generated by the action of motive powers 
within fuch an elaftic fluid as above defcribed,would be dimimithed 
or deftroyed. The direétions of fuch motions might indeed be 
indefinitely diverfified, and their quantity of force indefinitely 
divided. They might again unite and again be feparated in an 
indefinite variety of divifions and directions; but the fum total 
of their impetus would ftill remain the fame :+ their feparations 
and coalitions, however indefinitely varied, would be alfo the 
mechanical and regular refult of the primary directions of the 
motive powers, originally proceeding from the great direéting 
power, the fource of all others, the will of the Creator.— 


* By the parts of fuch a medium is meant partial quantities merely 
divifivle, and not parts actually divided. 

+ Agreeable to the theory of the Cartcfans; which, however controverted, 
has not in this particular been difproved; the pretended demonftrations of 
its fallacy being altogether erroneous or inapplicable. 


That 
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That motion is as divifible as matter, may be fhewn by the 
fimpleft experiment ;—let a very elaftic ball, for inftance, ttrike 
two others, of half the quantity of matter in each, exactly 
between both, and you will fee the ftriking ball remain at reft, 
and the two others move in different directions, with the fame 


velocity ; the momentum of the motion being equally divided . 


between them, That feveral bodies, moving in different di- 
rections, may alfo combine to communicate their motion to 
one body, and caufe it to move in a fingle direction, is to be 
demonftrated by a thoufand experiments equally fimple ;* and 
yet, though fo palpably to be divided and united, to be com- 
pounded and decompounded, we cannot with any propriety 
call motion a fubflance. Its exiftence in nature is yet as evident 
and permanent as is that of matter. What objection then can 
be made to our giving it the name of /pirit? But not pre- 
maturely to puzzle the caufe with the adoption of uncuftomary 
terms, I fhall at prefent proceed to fpeak of this /pirit under 
the name of motion, and to reply to an objection which I fore- 
fee will arife to its permanency being equal to that of matter. 
I do again however affirm, that motion can no more be deftroyed 
or annihilated than maiter. It is a miftake, into which modern 
mathematicians and experimentalifts have fallen, to fay that 
two contrary motions of equal momentum deftroy each other. 
The inference they draw from the percuffion of compound 
bodies is falfe, when applied.to that of their fimple elements. 
Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, that, according to the experi- 
ments of Wren and Huygens, two equal and perfectly hard or 
folid bodies meeting each other in contrary directions, would 
rebound from each other with the fame velocity with which 
they met. But this is directly contrary to Sir Ifaac’s doétrine, 
according to which two fuch perfectly folid bodies, fo meeting, 
would deitroy the motion of each other, and remain at ret. 
Sir Ifaac indeed owns, that perfectly-elaftic bodies would fo 
rebound on ftriking againft each other: from which different 
conclufions the true ftate of the cafe may be gathered. Two 
perfectly hard and incompreffible bodies fo meeting might deftroy 
the motion of each other; but no fuch bodies exift in nature ; 
on the contrary, fome of the hardeft, or apparently moft folid, 
bodies in nature are in faé extremely elaitic, and fuch were 
thofe on which Sir Chriftopher Wren and Huygens certainly 


Ry The collection or accumulation (if I may fo call it) of the impulfe or 
directing power of various motions is no where fo con{picuous as in the 
union of the converging rays of the fun in the focus of a fpeculum or 
burning-glais, where the intenfity of their power is wonderfu'ly remarkable. 
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made their experiments. Sir Ifaac Newton, on the other hand, 
drew a contrary conclufion from making experiments on bodies 
that were foft and unelattic. By the collifion of fuch bodies, 
however, their form is deftroyed, and frequently their parts 
feparated ; a proof that their motions do not deftroy each 
other by reciprocal re-aétion in their encounter ; as their force 
is plainly employed in comprefiing or breaking fuch bodies to 
pieces. In this cafe the two contrary directions only of motion 
are deftroyed, and not the impetus or momentum of fuch 
motion; the moving power itfelf is only divided into lefs po, - 
tions, and diflipated or divided among other bodies in various 
directions. A very fimple experiment will ferve to illuftrate 
the truth of this aflertion: fufpend two fpherical ivory balls, 
each at the end of a pendulum, having previoutly dipped them 
into melted wax, and by that means ftuck on them a number of 
fmall ieeds on every fide. Let them, thus prepared, be made 
to ftrike againft each other, and the feeds will fly off in all 
directions, with a velocity proportional to the celerity with 
which the balls themfelves met. It is hence plain that the 
motion of the percutient bodies is not deftroyed by their coilifion, 
but only divided amongthe component parts of {uch bodies, and 
thence communicated to the feeds in various directions. It is even 
poflible to caufe two iron balls to ftrike againft each other till 
their component parts are put iato fuch violent agitation as to 
make fuch balts become red hot; acircumftance that affords more 
than a fufficient proof that the force, with which they mutually 
ftrike againit each other, is not dettroyed by their collifion. I 
am not to learn that (in order to controvert the doctrine of 
Defcartes, refpecting the quantity of motion contained in the 
univerfe being always the fame) certain zealous Newtonians 
have attempted to prove that motion might be both generated 
and deftroyed; quoting, from the writings of our great matter, 
the following paflage: ‘* From the various compofitions of two 
motions it is manifeit there is not always the fame quantity of 
motion in the world; for if two balls joined together bya 
flender wire revolve with an uniform motion about their common 
centre of gravity, and at the fame time that centre be carried 
uniformly in a right line drawn in the plane of their circular 
motion, the fum of the motions of the two balls, as often as 
they are in the right line drawn from their common centre of 
gravity, will be greater than the ium of their motions when 
they are in a line perpendicular to that other: whence it ap- 
pears that motion may both be generated and /o/?.”’—The fallacy 
of the above affertion appears to me fo obvious, that Iam 
aflonithed hew it efcaped fo great a mathematician ; efpecially 
as 
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ae it directly militates againft what he lays down in his Principia, 
where he reprefents the quantity of motion to be, as the quan- 
tity or weight of any body (or fyitem of bodies) multiplied by 
the velocity with which the centre of gravity of fuch body, or 
fvitem of bodies, is moved. Now, in the above-cited cafe, 
the motion of the common centre of gravity of the two bodies 
is, by his own rule,* neither promoted nor retarded by their 
equable motions toward contrary fides; fo that the {um of 
their motions cannot alternately grow greater and lefs, as above 
fuppofed. The illuftration of this cafe however I leave (as I 
do all geometrical queftions) to abler mathematicians. Pro- 
ceeding however in the mechanical line, I maintain that, as 
the impulfe or force of a motive power cannot be finally 
deftrayed (but only diverted and divided) by decompz/ition 
into various directions, fo no fuch impulfe or force can be 
now firft created —A number of them can only be collected and 
combined into one particular direétion by compofition, or by the 
union of fuch powers acting before fuch union in various 
dire@ions.+ The generation (as it is called) of a particular 
motion, is not, I fay, the creation of motion, for that would 
include the creation of a new mative power. It is only the new 
modelling the line of direéfion of a motive power or powers already 
in being. ‘The well-known increafe of motion in a particular 
line of direction, by the percuflion of a /mail, or, more properly 
{peaking, light elattic body ftriking againft a larger or heavier, 
may feem to contradiét this affirmation ; but though the col- 
le¢tion and combination of motion in this cafe be not fo ob- 
vious as in the cafe of converging rays of light above {pecified, 
fuch collection really obtains in the percuffion of fuch elaftic 
bodies, and is made by the increafe of the internal motion of 
the parts of the greater body, refulting from the reaétion of 
the furrounding medium. The mechanical proce(s of this com- 
bination of impulfe will receive further elucidation when I 
come to explain the manner ia which palpable folids are com- 
pounded, I fhall be fatisfied if, at prefent, I find means to 
convey a clear idea of what I conceive a created directing impulfe 
or motive power to be.§ That I can no otherwife define the 
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* See Corollary IV. on the laws of nature. ; 

+ As in the cafe before exempliticd of the union of the converging rays 
of the fun in the focus of a fpectlum. 

§ Lhope the mathematicians, who are accuftomed to the precifion of ex- 
preflion peculiar to Jines and figures, will here excufe me, if 1 fail in. arriving 
at an equal precifion in the neceilary utc of vague and indeterminate appella~ 
ions. 1 have the fame apology to make to fuch of the ingenious as chute to 
diftinguith themfelves by the name of metaphyficians, who cannot be infen- 
ible of the difficulty of expreiling sew and peculiar ideas, by old and 
Droftituted words, 
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mode of its action than by its effect, is no philofophical ob« 
jection to its éxiftence. It is too fimple a caufe to admit of 
{uch explication; for, as Mr. Cotes juftly obferves, “ No 
mechanical explication can be given of the moft fimple caufe ; 
for, if there could, the caufe would not be the moft fimple.”— 
** Caufes, fays that able mathematician, proceed in a cons 
tinued chain from compound to more fimple; and when you 
have arrived at the moft fimple caufe, you can proceed no 
farther. If thefe moft fimple caufes may yet be called occult 
and rejected, we may with equal reafon reject thofe caufes 
which immediately depend on them, and thofe alfo which depend 
on thofe laft, and fo on till philofophy be divefted of all caufes 
whatever.” * 

Admitting all this, you will perhaps ftill fay, ‘* motion 
cannot exift independently of the thing moved; which latter 
mutt therefore enter into the very conftitution of motion, and 
be an effential part of it.”’—Certainly motion, the effect, is 
not fimply the motive power, which is its caufe; the latter con- 
fits merely of zmpulfe and direction, in confequence of which 
it acts on matter, whofe reaction determines the actual ve- 
locity of the motion.; It does not hence follow, however, 
that the force or action of a motive power is dependent on the 
reaction of the material power, or that it has not a diftinct and 
feparate exiftence ; for though actual motion does not follow 
from the energy or action of a motive power, unlefs that 
energy or action be exerted on fome reactive material power, 
it is yet evident that the energy of a metive power is not indi- 
Vidually attached to any particular portion or definite part of 
fuch material power, which it would be if its exiftence depended 
on the thing moved. An impulfe or motive power not only acts 
on, and accompanies, each particular moving body, but is 
eapable of being communicated from one body to another, by 
which means we fee fuch iimpulfes propagated to the greateit 
diftances, through certain bodies, without actually moving fuch 
bodies to the extent of fiich propagation. Now, Sir, in fuch im- 
pulfes, or motive powers, thereappears to be the true and genuine 
property of /pirit; notwithftanding their mode of exiftence 
or effence as phyfical caufes comes not within the boundary of 
phyfics. Acting in certain particular directions on merely 
pailively refifting power, they appear to all intents and purpofes 


%* See his preface to Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia. 
7 t A diftinction, however, fhould be made here between the impetza/ity of 
an impulfe, or the force of the motive power, and the celerity of tlie atiual 
motion caused by it, 
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as fo many directing powers, proceeding, as before faid, from 
the direction or will of the Creator, conformable to his defen 


17% 


in the formation and government of the univerfe.* But this 
again only by the way.—That I may be the better underftood, 
while inveftigating the mechanifm of bodies, I fhall abide ftill 
longer by the terms matter and motion, of the nature of which 
I hope I have given intelligible and rational ideas. In my 
next letter I propofe to do the fame refpecting the vis infita, 
the attraction of cobefion and the gravitation of palpable bodies ; 
all which I mean mechanically to deduce from the motions, 
generated by the motive powers acting on and in fuch a material 
medium as I have before defcribed, occupying the expanfe of 
the univerfe, 





Tam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
W. KENRICK,. 


* If we deny the phyfical exiftence of fecondary direfing powers derived 
from this firft caufe, becaufe they are immeterial jpirits, of no fubftantial 
jon or figure, we may as well deny the exiftence of that firft caufe itfelf, 
tor the fame reafon. 


[Letter the Fifth in our next.] . 





The Hiflory of Englifh Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh to 
the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Warton, 
B.D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and of the Society 
cf Antiquarians, Volumes Firft and Second. 4to. 21, 28% 
Dodiley. 


In an age, fays Mr. Warton, advanced to the higheft degree 
of refinement, it is that the fpecies of curiofity commences, 
which is bufied in contemplating the progrefs of focial life, in 
difplaying the gradations of feience, and in tracing the tran- 
fitions from barbarifm to civility. 

_ That thefe fpeculations, continues he, fhould become the 
favourite purfuits, and the fafhionable topics, of fuch a period, 18 
extremely natural, We look back on the favage condition of our 
al ceitors with the triumph of fuperiority ; we are pleafed to mark 
the tteps by which we have been raifed from rudenefs to elegance ; 


t The firft volume of this curious and valuable publication appeared 
before the commencement of the London Review. ‘To render our review of it 
therefore the Jets inc omplete, we have judged it expedicat to give an account 
of the firit volume, prcvioully to the tecond, 
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and our reflections on this fubject are accompanied with a confcious 
pride, arifing in yreat meafure from a tacit comparifon of the in- 
finite difproportion between the feeble efforts of remate ages, and 
our prefent improvements in knowledge. 

** In the mean time, the manners, monuments, cuftoms, practices, 
and opinions of antiquity, by forming fo trong a contratt with thofe 
of our own times, and by exhibiting human nature and human in- 
ventions in new lights, in unexpected appearances, and in various 
forms, are objects which forcibly ttrike a feeling imagination. 

** Nor does this fpeétacle afford nothing more than a fruitlefs 
gratification to the fancy. It teaches us to fet a juft eftimation on 
Our own acquifitions ; and encourages us to cherifh that cultivation, 
which is {clofely connected with the exiitence and the exercile of 
every focial virtue. 

“* On thefe principles, to develope the dawnings of genius, 
and to purfue the progrets of our national poetry, trom a rude 
origin and obfcure beginnings, to its perfection in a polifhed age, 
muft prove an interefting and in{tructive inveftigation.’ 

But a Hiftory of Poetry, he obferves, muit for another 
reafon, though on the fame principles, be productive of enter- 
tainment and utility. 

*¢ IT mean, fays he, as it is an art, whofe object is human 
fociety ; as it has the peculiar merit, in its operations on that 
object, of faithfully recording the features of the times, and of 
preferving the moft pictucfque and expreffive reprefentations of 
manners ; and, becaufe the firi! monuments of compofition in every 
natjon are thofe of the poet, as it poflefles the additional advantage 
$f tranfmitting to pofterity genuine delineations of lite in its fimplett 
ftages. Let me add, that anecdotes of the rudiments of a favourite 
art will always be particularly pleafing. The more early {pecimens 
of poetry muft ever amyfe, in proportion to the pleafure which we 
receive from its finifhed productions.” 

As to the manner in which Mr. Warton has executed this 
defign, he has chofen to exhibit his fubjeé in a chronological 
feries, not dilftrihuting his matter into detached articles of 
periodical divifions or of general heads. He has not, how- 
ever, adhered always fo {crupuloufly to the regularity of 
annals but that he has often deviated into incidental digreflions, 
and hath fometimes flopped in the courfe of his career, for the 
fake of recapitulation, for the purpotes of collecting fcattered 
Notices into a fingle and uniform point of view, for the more 
exact infpecticn of a topic which required a feparate con- 
fideration, or for a comparative furvey of the poetry of other 
pations, The method ke hath purtued appears to us, as it 


did to him, on one account at leat, preferable to all others, 


viz» in that it exhibits without trantpofition the gradual im- 
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provements of our poetry, at the fame time that it uniformly 
reprefents the progreffion of our language. 

To the fir volume of this work are prefixed two differta- 
tions; the one on the origin of romantic fiction in Europe, 
the other on the introduction of learning into England. The 
profefied defign of the differtations is to prepare the reader, 
by conlidering apart, in a connected and comprehenfive detail, 
fome material points of a general and preliminary nature, and 
which could not either with equal propriety or convenience be 
introduced, at leaft not fo formally difcuffed, in the body of 
the book; to eftablifh certain fundamental principles to 
which frequent appeals might occafionally be made, and to 
clear the way for various obferyations arifing in the courfe of 
future enquiries, 

The fir? of thefe differtations refpects the matter, as the 
tcond does the manner of Englith Poefy; for Fiction, which 
fiows from the fource of the imagination, is not only the fpirit 
but the fubflance of true poetry. Now, notwithftanding the 
mythological romance of ancient Greece and Rome enters, per- 
haps too much, inte modern European poetry, the peculiar 
ipecies of fiction, which bears the name of romantic, obtains 
in it, if not equally, much more pleafingly, and ftill more 
ftrikingly from its novelty, when compared with the fiction of 
the ancients. Our author’s idea of the manner and period of 
its introduction into the popular belief, oral poetry and litera- 
ture of the Europeans, is the fubject of the firft differtation. 
* It is an eftablifhed maxim of modern criticifm, fays he, that 
the fictions of Arabian imagination were communicated to the 
weftern world by means of the crufades ;” but though he ad- 
mits that thofe expeditions greatly contributed to propagate 
this mode of fabling in Europe, he conceives {uch fancies were 
introduced at a much earlier period. This he places at the 
beginning of the eighth century, when the Saracens and Ara- 
bians firft took poffeffion of Spain. 

** The ideal tales, fays he, of thefe eaftern invaders, recom- 
mcnded by the brilliancy of defcription, a varicty of imagery, and 
an exuberance of invention, hitherto unknown and unfamiliar to 
the cold and barren conceptions of a weftern climate, were eagerly 
caught up, end univerfally diffufed. From Spain, by the commu- 
nications of a conftant commercial intercourfe through the ports of 
Toulon and Marfeilles, they foon pafied into France and Italy.” 

From France their tranfition to Britain was natural and eafy ¢ 
and it may not contribute a little to the confequence of our 
London citizens, and the dignity of their Guildhall, to be 
afured, that 
** The 
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‘* The books of the Arabians and Perfians abound with extrara.. 
gant traditions about the giants Gog and Magog. Thefe they call 
Jagiouge and Magiouge ; and the Caucafian wall, faid to be built 
by Alexander the Great from the Cafpian to the Black Sea, in 
order to cover the frontiers of his dominion, and to prevent the in- 
curlions of the Scythians,* is called by the Orientals the Wall of 
Gog and Magog.+ One of the moft formidable giants, according 
to our Armorican romance, which oppofed the landing of Brutus 


* Compare M. Petit de Ja Croix Hift. Genghizcan, 1. iv c. 9. 

+ Herbelot. Bibl Oriental. p. 157. 291. 318. 438. 470. 528. 795. 796. 
811,&¢. They call 'Tartary the land of Jajiauge and Majiouge. This wall, 
fome few fragments of which ftill remain, they pretend to have been built 
with all forts of metals. See Abulfaraj Hifl. Dynaft. edit. Pococke, p. 62. 
A.D. 1673. It was an old tradition among the Tartars, that *he people 
of fajiouge and Majiouge were perpetually endeavouring to make a paflage 
through this fortrets;, but that they would not fucceed in their attempt till 
the day of judgment. See Hift. Geneal. des ‘Tartars, d’ Abulgazi Bahadut 
Khan, p. 43. About the year 808, the caliph Al Amin having heard 
wonderful reports concerning this wall or barrier, fent his interpreter Salam, 
with a guard of fifty men, to view it. After a dangerous journey of near 
two months, Salem and his party artived in a defolated country, where 
they beheld the ruins of many cities deftroyed by the people of Jajiouge 
and Majiouge. In fix days more they reached the caftles near the mountain 
Kokaiya or Caucafus. This mountain is inacceflibly fteep, perpetually 
covered with fhows and thick clouds, and encompafles the country of 
Jajiouge and Majiouge, which is full of cultivated fields and cities. At 
an opening of this mountain the fortrefs appears ; and travelling forwards, 
at the diftance of two ftages, they found ancther mountain, witha ditch 
cut through it one hundred and fifty cubits wide; and within the aperture 
an iron gate fifty cubits high, fupported by vat buttreffes, having an iron 
bulwark crowned with iron turrets, reaching to the fummit of the mountain 
itlelf, which is too high to be fcen. The valves, lintels, threthold, bolts, 
lock and key, are all reprefented of proportionable magnitude. The 
governor of the caftle above-mentioned, once in every week mounted on 
horieback with ten others on horteback, comes to this gate, and ftriking 
it three times with a hammer weighing five pounds, and then liftening, 
hears a murmuring noife from within. ‘his notfe is fuppofed to proceed 
from the Jajiouge and Majiouge confived there. Salam was told that they 
often appeared on the battlements of the bulwark. He returned after 
paling twenty-cight months in this extraordinary expedition. See Mod. 
Univ. Hift. vol.iv. B. i. § 2. pag. 1g. 16. 17. And Ane. vol. xx. pag. 23. 
Pliny, {peaking of the Porta Caucafiz, mentions, “ ingens nature opus, 
“‘ montibys interruptis repente, ubi fores obdite ferratis trabibus,” &e. 
Nat, Hift. lib. vi. ¢. 2. Czar Peter the firft, in his expedition into Perfa, 
had the curiofity to furvey the ruins of this wall; and fome leagues within 
the mountain he found a fkirt of it which feemed entire, and was about 
fifteen fect high. In fome other parts it is ftill fix or feven feet in height. 
It feems at firft fight to be built of ftone; but it coniifts of petrified earth, 
fand, and fhells, which compote a fulitance of great folidiiy. It has been 
chiefly deftroyed by the neighbouring inhabitants for the take of its ma- 
terials ; and moft of the adjacent towns and villazes are built out of its 
rains, Bentink’s notes on Abulgazi, p. 722. Eng. edit. See Chardin’s 
Travels, p.176. And Struys’s Vovage, B. iii. c. 20. p. 226. Glearis’s 
Travels of the Holftein Ambaflad. B. vii. p. 403. Geograph. Nubienf. vi. 
c.9. And Act. Petropolit. vol. i. p. 405. By the way, this work pro- 
bably preceded the time of Alexander : it does not appear, from the courle 
Of lds victorics, that he ever came near the Cafpian gates. The firft and 
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in Britain, was Goemagot. He was twelve cubits high, and would 
unroot an oak as eafily as an hazel wand ; but after a mott obttinate 
encounter with Corineus, he was tumbled into the fea from the 
{ummit of a fieep cliff on the rocky fhores of Cornwall, and dathed 
in pieces againit the huge crags of the declivity. ‘The place where 
he tell, adds our hiftorian, taking its name trom the giant’s fall, is 
called Lam-Goemagot, or Goemagot’s Leap, to this day.” * 

This is a wonderful ftory, but, to the honour of our cock- 
neys, their tales of the London ’Prentice and Wittington and 
his Cat, invented within the found of Bow-bell, make no fuch 
bad figure in the comparifon with thofe of Gog and Magog, 
engendered in your Saracens heads or imported by your out- 
landifh Arabians. But to be ferious:—this fyitem of our 
author’s, according to which the Saracens, either at their 
emigration into Spain, or at the time of the crufades, were 
the firit introducers of the romance among the Europeans, 
militates againft the hypothefis of the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Percy, who affigns it another fource and an earlier date. 

“© Our old romances of chivalry, fays the Doctor, may be 
** derived in a lineal defcent from the ancient hittorical fongs of the 
‘* Gothic bards and fcalds,x—Many of thofe fongs are ftill preferved 
in the north, which exhibit all the feeJs of chivalry before it 
** became a folemn inttitution.—Even the common arbitrary fictions 
‘* of romance were mott of them familiar to the ancient fealds of 
** the north, long before the time of the crufades. They believed 
‘* the exilience of giants and dwarfs, they had fome notion of 
** fairies, they were itrongly pofleffed with the belief of {pells and 
“* inchantment, and were fond of inventing combats with dragons 
and montters.”+ 
Our author does not altogether reject this hypothefis of Dr. 
Percy’s, but endeavours to reconcile it to his own fyitem,—Of 
the peculiar deference paid to the fair fex in modern times, in 
comparifon to what was paid them anciently in the eaft, and 
even in Greece and Rome, Mr. Warton traces the following 
origin : 

‘* There is no peculiarity which more ftrongly difcriminates the 
manners of the Greeks and Romans trom thote of modern times, 
than that {mall degree of attention and refpect with which thote 
nitions treated the fair fex, and that inconfiderab!e fhare which they 
were permitted to take in converfation, and the general commerce 
of life. For the truth of this obfervation we need only appeal to the 
claflie writers; in which their women appear to have been devoted 
toa fate of feclufion and obfcurity. One is iurprifed that barba- 


fabulous hiftory of the eaftern nations will perhaps be found to begia with 
the exploits of this Grecian hero. ; 

* Lab. i. c. 16. 

t Perey on Antient Metr, Rem. i. p. 3. 4. edit. 1767. . 
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rians fhould be greater mafters of complaifance than the moft 
polifhed people that ever exifted. No fooner was the Roman em- 
pire overthrown, and the Goths had overpowered Europe, than we 
findthe female character affuming an unufual importance and autho- 
rity, and diftinguithed with new privileges, in all the European 
governments eftablifhed by the northern conquerors. Even amidtt 
the confufions of favage war, and among the almoft incredible enor- 
mities committed by the Goths at their invafion of the empire, they 
forbore to offer any violence to the women. This perhaps is one 
of the moft flriking features in the new ftate of manners, which 
took place about the feventh century ; and it is to this period, 
and to this people, that we mutt refer the origin of gallantry in 
Europe. The Romans never introduced thefe fentiments into their 
European provinces. 

‘¢ The Goths believed fome divine and prophetic quality to be 
inherent in their women ; they admitted them into their councils, 
and confulted them on the public bufinets of the ftate. They were 
fuffered to conduct the great events which they prediéted. Ganna, 
a prophetic virgin of the Marcomanni, a German or Gaulifh tribe, 
was fent by her nation to Rome, and admitted into the prefence of 
Domitian to treat concerning terms of peace. ‘Tacitus relates, that 
Velleda, another German prophetefs, held frequent conferences 
with the Roman generals ; and that on fome occalions, on account 
of the facrednefs of her perfon, fhe was placed at a great diftance 
on a high tower, from whence, like an oracular divinity, fhe con- 
veyed her aniwers by fome chofen meflenger. She appears to have 
preferved the fupreme rule over her own people and the neighbouring 
tribes. And there are other inflances, that the government among 
the ancient Germans was fometimes vefted in the women. This 
practice alfo prevailed among the Sitones or Norwegians. The 
Cimbri, a Scandinavian tribe, were accompanied at their affemblies 
by venerable and hoary-headed propheteties, apparelled in long 
linen vefiments of a fplendid white. Their matrons and daughters 
acquired a reverence from their fkillin ftudying fimples, and their 
knowledge of healing wounds, arts reputed myiterious. The wives 
frequently attended their hufbands in the moft perilous expeditions, 
and fought with great intrepidity in the moft bloody engagements. 
Thefe nations dreaded captivity, more on the account of their 
women, than on their own; and the Romans, availing themfelves 
of this apprchention, often demanded their noblett virgins for hoft- 
ages. loan thefe circumftances, the women even claimed a fort 
of precedence, at leaft an equality fubfifted between the fexes, in 
the Gothic conttitutions. 

** But the deference paid to the fair fex, which produced the 
fpirit of gallantry, is cinefly to be fought for in thofe ftrong and 
exaggerated ideas of female challity which prevailed omens the 
northern nations. Hence the lover’s devotion to his miftrefs was 
encreafed, his attentions to her fervice multiplied, his affection 
heightened, and his folicitude aggravated, in proportion as the 
dificulty of obtaining her was enhanced; and the paffion of love 
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acquired a degree of delicacy, when controlled by the principles of 
honour and purity. The higheft excellence of character then known 
was a fuperiority in arms ; and that rival was mott likely to gain his 
lady’s regard, who was the braveft champion. Here we fee valour 
infpired by love. Inthe mean time, the fame heroic fpirit which 
was the fureft claim to the favour of the ladies, was often exerted in 
their protection ; a protection much wanted in an age of rapine, of 
plunder, and piracy ; when the weaknefs of the fotter fex was exe 
pofed to continual dangers and unexpected attacks, It is eafy to 
{uppote the officious emulation and ardour of many a gallant young 
warrior, prefing forward to be foremott in this honourable fervice, 
which flattered the moft agreeable of all pafhons, and which gratified 
every enthufiafm of the times, efpecially the fafhionable tondnefs 
for a wandering and military life. In the mean time we may cone 
ceive the lady thus won, or thus defended, confcious of her own 
importance, affecting an air of ftatelinefs: it was her pride to have 
preferved her chattity inviolate, fhe could perceive no merit but 
that of invincible bravery, and could only be approached in terms 
of re{pect and fubmiffion.” 

From the various obfervations contained in this ingenious 
and elaborate differtation, our author draws the following 
general and comprehenfive conclufion : 

‘** Amid the gloom of fuperftition, in an age of the groffeft 
ignorance and credulity, a tafte for the wonders of oriental fiction 
was introduced by the Arabians into Europe, many countries of 
which were already feafoned to a reception of its extravagancies, by 
ineans of the poetry of the Gothic fealds, who perhaps originally 
cerived their ideas from the fame fruitful region of invention. 
‘Thefe fictions, coinciding with the reigning manners, and pers 
pettially kept up and improved in the tales of troubadours and min- 
iivels, feem to have centered about the eleventh century in the ideal 
hillories of Turpin and Geoffrey of Monmouth, which record the 
iuppolititious atchievements of Charlemagne and king Arthur, 
where they formed the ground-work of that fpecies ef fabulous 
narrative calied romance. And from thefe beginnings or caufes, 
afterwards enlarged and enriched by kindred fancies, fetched 
from the crufades, that fingular and capricious mode of ima- 
gination arole, which at length compofed the marvellous ma- 
chineries of the more fublime Italian poets, and of their difciple 
Spenter,” 

On taking leave of this differtation, we cannot help paying 
the author a compliment on his zeal for genuine erudition ; as 
the fame time we can as little help reprehending him for an 
improper expreffion, which appears cafually to have efcaped 
him. Literature, he fays, is not only the certain attendant, but 
the parent of true religion and civility. Surely this is being 
rather a little too civil toliterature! We imagined trwe religion 
to be derived from a more facred fource. 
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In the fecond differtation, treating of the Introdudtion of 
Learning into England, our literary hiftorian begins with the 
ftate of it in Europe, foon after the irruption of the northern 
nations into the weftern empire in the fourth century. 

‘* Europe, fays he, on this great event, fuffered the moit me- 
morable revolutions in its government and manners, and from the 
niott flourifhing ftate of peace and civility, became ona fudden, and 
for the {pace of two centuries, the theatre of the moft deplorable 
devafation and diforder. But among the difatlers introduced by 
thefe irrefifible barbarians, the moit calamitous feems to have been 
the dcitruétion of thofe arts which the Romans fill continued io 
fuccefsrully to cultivate in their capital, and which they had univers 
fally communicated to their conquered provinces. ‘Towards the 
clote of the fitth century, very few traces of the Roman policy, 
jurifprudence, feiences, and literature, remained. Some faint 
fparks of knowledge were kept alive in the monatteries ; and letters 
and the liberal arts were happily preferved from a total extinction 
during the confufions of the Gothic invaders, by that flender degree 
of culture and prote&ion which they received trom the prelates of 
the church, and the religious communities.” 

Of the fearcity of books, which prevented the diffemination 
of letters, even after the revival of the arts of peace had 
awakened public curiofity, our author gives us fome ftriking 
initances, 

‘* In the fixth century, fuys he, Europe began to recover fome 
degree of tranguillity. Many barbarous countries during this pe- 
riod, particularly the inhabitants of Germany, of Frietland, and 
other nothern nations, were converted to the chriftian faith. The 
religious controverfies which at this time divided the Greek and 
Latin chuches, roufed the minds of men to literary enquiries. 
Theie difputes in fome meafure cailed forth abilities which other- 
wile would have been unknown and unemployed ; and, together 
with the fubileties of argumentation, infentibly taught the graces 
of ityle, and the habits of compofition. Many of the popes were 
perfons of diftinguifhed talents, and promoted ufeful knowledge no 
lets by example than authority. Political union was by degrees 

ttablifhed ; and regular fyitems of government, which alone can 
enfure perfenal fecurity, arofe in the various provinces of Europe 
occupied by the Gothic tribes. The Saxons had taken pofieffion of 
Britain, the Franks became mafters of Gaul, the Huns of Pannonia, 
the Goths of Spain, and the Lombards of Italy. Hence leifure and 
repole difufed a miidne!s of manners, and introduced the arts of 
peace; and, awakening the human mind to a confcioufnels of its 
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powers, directed its facuities to their proper objects. 
© In the mean time, no {mall obitruction to the propagation or 
rather revival of letters, was the paucity of valuable books. The 
libraries, particularly thofe of Italy, which abounded in numerous 
und, ineitimable treatures of literature, were every where deftroyed 
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by the precipitate rage and undiftinguifhing violence of the northern 
armies. ‘Towards the clofe of the feventh century, even in the 
papal library at Rome, the number of books was fo inconfiderable, 
that pope Saint Martin requefted Sanétamand, bifhop of Maettrichr, 
if poilible to fupply this detect from the remoteft parts of Germany. 
In the year 855, Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres in France, fent two of 
his monks to pope Benediét the third, to beg a copy of Cicero de 
Oratore, and Quintillian’s Inititutes, and fome other books: ** for, 
** fays the abbot, though we have part of thefe books, yet there is 
** no whole, or complete copy of them in all France.” Albert, 
abbot of Gemblours, who with incredible labour and immenfe ex- 
pence had collected an hundred volumes on theological and fifty on 
profane fubjects, imagined he had formed a fplendid library. About 
the year 7g0, Chariemagne granted the unlimited right of hunting 
to the abbot and monks of Sithiu, for making their gloves and 
girdles of the fkins of the deer they killed, and covers for their books. 
We may imagine that thefe religious were more fond of hunting 
than reading. It is certain that they were obliged to hunt before 
they could read ; and at leaft it is probable, that under thefe cir- 
cumftances, and of fuch materials, they did not manuta&ture many 
volumes. At the beginning of the tenth century books were fo 
fearce in Spain, that one and the fame copy of the bible, Saint 
Jerom’s Epiftles, and fome volumes of ecclefiaftical offices and mar- 
tyrologies, often ferved feveral different monafleries Among the 
conftitutions given to the monks of England by archbifhop Lanfranc, 
in the year 1072, the following injunétion occurs. At the begin- 
ning of Lent, the librarian is ordered to deliver a book to each of 
the religicus: awhole year was allowed for the perufal of this book : 
and at the returning Lent, thofe monks who had neglected to read 
the books they had refpedtively received, are commanded to proftrate 
themfelves before the abbot, and to fupplicate his indulgence. This 
regulation was partly occafioned by the low tate of literature which 
Lantrane tound in the Englifh monatteries. But at the fame time 
ir was a matter of neceflity, and is in great meafure to be referred to 
the icarcity of copies of ufeful and fuitable authors. In an inventory 
tthe goods of John de Pontiffara, bifhop of Winchetier, con- 
tained in his capital palace of Wulvetey, al! the books which appear 
are nothing more than ‘ Septendecem peeie librorum de diver fis 
* Scienciis.? "This was in the year 1294 The fame prelate, in 
the year 1299, borrows of his cathedral convent of St. Swithen at 
Winchefter, Bibliam bene Gloffatam, that is, the Bible, with 
marginal Annotations, in two large folio volumes: but gives a 
bond for due return of the loan, drawn up with great folemnity. 
This Bible had been bequeathed to the convent the fame year by 
Pontiffara’s predeceffor, bifhop Nicholas de Ely: and in confidera- 
tion of fo important a bequeft, that is, ‘* pro bona Biblia ditt 
* epifcopi bene glofata, and one hundred marks in money, the monks 
founded a daily mafs for the foul of the donor. When a fingle 
book was bequeathed to a friend or relation, it was feldom without 
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many reflrictions and ftipulations. If any perfon gave a book toa’ 
religious houfe, he believed that fo valuable a donation merited 
eternal falvation, and he offered it on the altar with great ceremony. 
The moft formidable anathemas were peremptorily denounced again 
thofe who fhould dare to alienate a book prefented to the cloitter or 
library of a religious houfe. The prior and convent of Rochefler 
declare, that they will every year pronounce the irrevocable fentence 
of damnation on him who fhall purloin or conceal a Latin tranflatioa 
of Ariltotle’s phyfics, or even obliterate the tide.” 

O tempora! O mores! Arittotle’s Phyfics! a book which 
our modern philofophers will not condefcend to read. And yet, 
in defiance of the dabbling experimentalifts of the prefent 
day, we will venture to affert, that even Ariftotle’s Phyfics, 
which thofe few of them who can, yet will not read, contains 
a number of philofophical fuggeftions, which even their own 
experiments, without their knowing it, tend to elucidate and 
confirm.—Of the fcarcity of books, even after the invention 
of paper, fo late as the reign of Henry the fixth, we have the 
following account : 

“¢ It is in the ftatutes of St. Mary’s college at Oxford, founded 
as a feminary to Ofeney abbey in the year 1446. ‘* Let no fcholar 
** occupy a book in the library above one hour, or two hours at 
*¢ moft; fo that others fhall be hindered from the ufe of the fame.” 
The famous library eftablifhed in the univerfity of Oxford, by 
that munificent patron of literature Humphry duke of Gloucetter, 
contained only fix hundred volumes, About the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, there were only four claflics in the royal 
library at Paris. Thefe were one copy oi Cicero, Ovid, Lucan, 
and Boethius. The reit were chiefly books of devotion, which in- 
cluded but few of the fathers; many treatifes of afirology, geo- 
mancy, chiromancy, and medicine, originally written in Arabic, 
and tranflated into Latin or French: pandects, chronicles, and 
romances. ‘This collection was principally made by Charles the 
fifth, who began his reign in 1365. This monarch was paffionately 
fond of reading, and itwas the fafhion to fend him prefents of books 
from every part of the kindom of France. Thefe he ordered tobe 
elegantly tranfcribed, and richly illuminated; and he placed them 
in a tower of the Louvre, from thence called, /a toure de la libraire. 
The whole confitted of nine hundred volumes. ‘They were depofited 
in three chambers ; which, on this occafion, were wainfcotted with 
Irifh oak, and ceiled with cyprefs curioufly carved. The windows 
were of painted glafs, fenced with iron bars and copper wire. The 
Englith became matters of Paris in the year 1425. On which event 
the duke of Bedford, regent of France, fent this whole library, 
then confifting of only eight hundred and fifty-three volumes, and 
valued at two thoufand two hundred and twenty-three livres, into 
England; where perhaps they became the ground-work ot duke 
Humphyrey’s library juit mentioned. Even jo late as the year > 
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when Louis the eleventh of France borrowed the works of the 
Arabian phyfician Rhafis, from the faculty of medicine at Paris, he 
not only depofited by way of pledge a quantity of valuable plate, 
but was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as furety in 
a deed, by which he bound himfelf to return it under a confider- 
able forfeiture. The exceffive prices of bocks in the middle ages, 
afford numerous and curious proofs. I will mention a few only. 
In the year 1174, Walter prior of St. Swithen’s at Winchefter, 
afterwards elected abbot of Weftmintter, a writer in Latin of the 
lives of the bifhops who were his patrons, purchafed of the monks 
of Dorchetter in Oxfordfhire, Bede’s Homilies and faint Auttin’s 
Pfalter, for twelve meafures of barley, and a pall on which was 
embroidered in filver the hiitory of faint Birinus converting a Saxon 
king. Among the royal manufcripts in the Britifh mufeum there 
is Cometter’s Scholaftic Hiftory in French ; which, as it is recorded 
in a blank page at the beginning, was taken from the king of 
France at the battle of Poitiers; and being purchafed by William 
Montague earl of Salifbury for one hundred mars, was ordered to be 
fold by the lait will of his countefs Elizabeth for forty livres. About 
the year 1400, a copy of John of Meun’s Roman de la Rofe, was 
fold before the palace-gate at Paris for forty crowns, or thirty-three 
pounds fix and fix-pence.” 

But theie anecdotes occafion the author to digrefs from his 
hitorical narration, which he reaffumes, conduéting his relation 
through the fucceeding interval, along night, as he terms it, 
of confufion and grofs ignoranée, till England, at length, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, received from the 
Normans that cultivation which it has preferved to the 
prefent times.—We are forry that we cannot {pare more room 
for extraét from thefe entertaining and inttructive differtations, 
of which we muft for the fame reafon take abrupt leave, re- 
ferving our account of the Hiftory of Englith Poetry itfelf to 
our next Review. WV. 





Letters to the Rev. Dr. H orthington, in Anfwer to his late Pub- 
lication, intitled, An Impartial Enquiry into the Cafe of the 
Gofpel Demoniacs. By Hugh Farmer. 8vo. 4s. Buck- 
land, 


Of Mr. Farmer’s Effay on the Gofpel Demoniacs, we gave 
an early account in the very firft number of our Review. Dr. 
Worthington’s Impartial Enquiry came under our infpec- 
tion, in the courfe of the fifth volume;* to which we refer 


‘our readers, who may not be poffeffed of the traéts themfelves. 


* Page 434; 
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The prefent publication confifts of fix letters; in the firft of 
which Mr. Farmer very juflly reprehends his zealous antagonitt 
for his want of candour and politenefs in his treatment of the 
advocates of the anti-demoniac fyitem ; 
** You reprefent, fays he, the author of the Effay, and thofe who 
broach the fame opinions, as ading the part of confederates with 
the devil, as being the emiffaries whom he employs to argue, and 
baater ws out of our belief of poffifiors, and as pertons who may have 
the devil at their elbows; and you alfo earneftly intreat them to 
confider whether this may not be the cafe. When the lower part 
of mankind reproach one another with having the devil at their 
eléows, and with having the devil in them, you think it right to 
seprove their profanenefs. But when you fee fit to adopt their lan- 
guage, we mutt confider it as the effufion of piety and benevolence. 
You aflure the world, after expreffing your concern lett I fhould 
be guilty of the irremifible fin, that /f any brother be guilty of the 
for that is not unto death, be hath your moft earneft prayers to God, 
that it may not be imputed iohim. This is kind; almoft beyond 
belief. Itis indeed a new phenomenon in the hiitory of the human 
mind, for which our moral philofophers will find it difficult to ac- 
count, that you fhould be able at the fame inftant, both to bear the 
fasse perfon fo much ill-will, as. ftudioufly to load him with falfe 
accufations, and fo much good will as to pray moft earneftly to God 
fx his parton. Deth a fountain fend forth at the fame place feet 
awater and bitter? In this cenfprious age, many perhaps may be 
100 forward to fefpect, that in fome cafes airs of piety are afiumed 
te impofe upon weak minds, aad that prayer itfelf is nothing more 
than 2 coimmodious vehicle for tlander. Inconfideration is the only 
apology that can be made for fuch a flrange mixture of malevolence 
and Chriftian charity.” 
t.is fomewhere obferved by the bithop of Carlifle, that ‘* to 
the honour of the prefent age, controverfy is carried on with 
mure.decency and good manners than in any former period of 
time that can be named,”—We could wifh that the compli- 
ment, which the good prelate pays the prefent age, were 
better founded than fome notable examples of late years prove 
it to be. But we are apprehenfive that, fo long as men differ 
in opinion on matters fo very problematical,* the influence of 
prejudice and paffion (from which Mr. Farmer obferves icarce 
any are totally exempt) will fo diftort the human underfland- 
ing, as to make things appear quite different from what they 
really are. 


* In which cafe the difputants on beth fides mav almoft always fay to 
each other as Dr. Worthington did to Dr Gray, ‘* The whole ground of 
your quarrel with me, is, that I have prefumed to differ from you.” 


In 
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In letter the fecond, Mr. Farmer enters on the difceuffion 
of the argument, giving the following concife ftate of the 
matter in difpute. 

«© What the author of the Ejay undertook to prove was this: 
‘‘ That the poffefing demons fpoken of in the New Teitament, 
were the deities of the Heathens, or fuch human fpirits as, after the 
diffolution of their bodies, were fuppofed to be converted into 
demons.” On the other hand, you, in your Juguiry, refer pof- 
fefions to the devil; you affert, that ‘* he is the chief author of 
them ;” and attempt to juftify the Englith tranflation in rendering 
the Greek word demons by devils. By devil you underftand the chif 
of the fallen angels. You affirm, ‘* That as God is the author of 
all good, fo the devil is the author of all evil; and that ‘* he is 
jultly to be reckoned the evil principle.” 
~ * In fupport of his opinion, the author of the E/ay obferves, 
that the Scripture never defcribes more than one evil {pirit by the 
word devil; and never reprefents any perions as poffefied by the 
devil, or by devils, not even in a fingle inftance, notwithftanding 
the great frequency with which the evangelifts fpeak on the fubject 
of poflefions, In all the inftances in which the term devils occurs 
in the Englifh tranflation of the New Teftament, the original word 
is demons, and not that from whence comes the Englith word devil. 
In order to determine who thefe demons were, it was fhewn in the 
Efay, that the ancient Heathens and Jews, and the primitive 
Chriftians, did all agree in reprefenting them as no other than hu- 
man fpirits. From thefe premifes, the following conclufion was 
drawn, viz. ** That the facred writers, having given us no notice 
of their ufing the word in a new or peculiar fenfe, did certainly em- 
ploy it inreference to poffeffions, in the fame fenie in which all other 
perfons did.” ‘To fuppofe the contrary, would be to fuppofe, that 
they intended to deceive their readers. It is the more neceflary to 
allow, that the Evangelifts, when {peaking of poflefling demons, did 
not refer to any other than human fpirits, as they knew to fiich 
{pirits the term demons was applied by the Heathens, and by the 
authors of the Septuagint. Nay, they have themfelves ufed it to 
defcribe fuch dead men as the fuperilition of the Heathens deified, 
and corrupt Chriftians have propoied as objects of worfhip. It can 
bear no other meaning in any of the paifages in the NewTeftament, 
in which it o¢curs without having any relation to pofleflions ; as was 
fhewn by a diftinét examination of each.” 

Our Letter-writer proceeds then to confider Dr. Worthing- 
ton’s objections to the foregoing account of poffefing demons, 
which he edeavours to obviate on arguments deduced, jirf, 
trom the writings of the Heathens; 2dly, from the writings 
of the Jews; gdly, from the language of Chritt and his 
Apoftles; and 4thly, from the fentiments of the primitive 
Chriftians, ———-Mr, F, goes on to defend hinéelf againft the 
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accufation of having made awzy with the devil,* brought 
againft him by Dr. W. and others. 

** You are pleafed to tell the world, ‘* that I have made fhort 
work with the devil and his angels; and have done more than all 
the exorcifls put together ever pretended to: that I have laid the 
devil, and all other evil fpirits, banifhed them out of the world, 
and in a manner dettroyed their very exiitence.” There may be 
much wit, but indeed, Sir, there is no truth, in this language. I 
have never denied, nor could I, without great abfurdity, take upon 
me to deny the exiitence of evil {pirits originally of a rank fuperior 
to mankind. And, as we are ignorant of the laws of the fpiritual 
world, it would be great prefumption to take upon us to determine 
the {phere of their operation. That they have no dominion over 
the narural world, which is governed by fixed and invariable laws, 
is « truth atteited in the amplett manner by reafon, by revelation, 
and by our owa experience. But the queftion is, whether pof- 
fetiions are referred to falien angels, orto human fpirits. To fay 
they are referred to the latter, is by no means to banifh the former 

ut of the world. I do not remember that Mede, or Sykes, or 
Lardner, were ever charged with, or even fufpected, of what you 
impute to me, and what you might, upon the fame grounds, have 
imputed to them, 

** But you go farther ftill, and affirm that ‘* I feem to be per- 
fuaded, that Beelzebub and all other demons are non-entities ; and 
that I have laboured to prove their non-exiftence and abfolute nul- 
lity.” You add, ‘* that if thefe demons, or deified human fpirits, 
are all annihilated, all other human fouls, after they have lett the 
boy, may be reduced to nothing.” And you afk with feeming 
concern, what becomes of the doétrine of a future flate? To the 
Effay, and other writings of the fame tendency, you impute the 
revival and growth of the Sadducean creed, that there is neither 
augel nor [p’'rit. 

** Butis it impofible for human fpirits to exift, unlefs they are 
turned into demons? Dees not Dr. Worthington himfelf allow, 
that the fouls of men furvive the diffolution of the body ; and, at 
the fame time, deny their power of pofleifing mankind? If the 


doctrine of the #/fay tavours the Sadducean creed, that of the 
fuguiry does the iame. But you fay, the author of the Effay 
has laboured to prove the non-exiitence and abfolute nullity of de- 
mons. Wha: he really attempted to prove, is, that thofe reputed 
demons, towhom pofleifions were referred, had no more power to 
produce thefe efects, than if they had no exiftence in nature. 
Sut at the fume time he contends for the reality of a feparate ftate, 
and for the exitlence of thete very {pirits which were falfely be- 
jiewed to be changed into demons, of whom St. James {peaks under 
their vulgar Cenomination, and of whom he fays, that they believe 
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aud tremble. 


* Sce London Review, vol. I. page 20, 
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Tn the third letter Mr. F. confiders Dr. W.’s account of the 
nature of demoniacal poffeffions; ftating his own notions of 
them, and fhewing why pofleffions are diftinguifhed from 
bodily difeafes and from lunatics. On this latter head he 
obferves, that 

‘‘ When poffeffions are diftinguifhed from difeafes ; by the latter, 
the ancients meaned fuch difeaies as affect only the body, or imply 
fome citorder in the corporeal fyftem ; while the former fuppofed 
wn all: nation of sind, fuch as did not proceed from any diforder in 
the corporeal fyfem, but from the immediate prefence and agency 
of a demon, This fuppofed difference in the two cafes, is the 
obvious ground of the diftin@lion originally made between pof- 
fellions and difeafes: a diftinéticn, however, that the New Tefta- 
ment does not always obferve. For it fometimes comprehends 
poticfions under difeates, or fpeaks of the latter as a diltinct {pecies 
of the formers 

** As to the diftingtion made between poffeffions and lunacies, 
there is no difficulty in accounting for it. Amongit the moderns, 
indeed, madmen and lunatics are the fume ; but they were not fo 
amongit the ancients. Both were confidered as cafes of poffeffion ; 
both lkewife were cafes of infanity ; neverthele!s they were contra- 
diftinguifled from each other on account of their different fymp- 
toms. By demoniacs, fuch as were emphatically fo called, and 
without any farther deicription, the ancients always meaned mad- 
men, or poffeffled madmen, By lunatics they meaned epileptic:. 
The latter denomination expretied the peculiar fymptems of their 
diforder ; the former was given them, becaufe the paroxyfms and 
periods of it weie fuppo‘ed to be regulated by the moon. As the 
tits of this diforder were afcribed to pofietfion, fo the patients were 
thought to be more fubject to the incurfion of demons at the 
changes of the moon, than at any cther time. 

‘* From thefe circumftances it is evident, that, in the opinion of 
the ancients, every demoniac was not a lunatic or an epileptic per- 
fon; though the latter had a demon no lefs than the former. Their 
relpective diforders were ditlerent in their own natures, and attended 
with different fymptorns. The Evangeliils, therefore, might as 
reafonably diftincuifh between demoniacs and lunatics, as the 
moderns do between madmen and epileptics. The objection we 
have been confidering, frequently as it has been urged, is excufe- 
able only in an Enghfh reader; being built entirely on the falfe 
fuppofition, that lunacy had the fame meaning affixed to it by the 
ancients, as it bears in our own language.” 

In letter the fourth, our author examines into Dr. W.’s 
proots of the demoniacal poffeffions ; replying to his principal 
argument, (viz. their being attefted in the New Tetlament as 
facts) that the poffefions and ditpofleiljons of demons (as ex- 
pisined by Dr. W.) even fuppofing them to be real faéts, are 
hot in their nature objects of ienfe, and therefore cannot 
Vor. Vil. Bb be 
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be fupported by the teftimony of fenfe. In the fecond place, 
he maintains that the reality of poffeflion and difpoffeffion 
neither was, nor could fitly be, eftablifhed by Chrift and his 
apoftles; obferving thirdiy, that the language of the New 
Teftament relative to poffeilions did always imply certain out- 
ward and fenfible fymptoms and effeéts, or the diforder and 
cure of demoniacs ; that this language was ufed principally to 
exprefs thofe fymptoms and effects, and commonly without any 
other intention; and that it mutt have been fo ufed by the 
Evangelifts. Laftly, however, he fhews that the Evangelitts 
might deferibe the diforder and cure of demoniacs by pof- 
fefions and difpoffeffions, without making themfelves anfwer- 
able for the hypothefis on which this language was originally 
founded. For this he affigns feveral reafons ; from all which 
he concludes that he is unjuftly charged by Dr. W. with 
profeffing one thing and believing another; with impeaching 
the character and credit of Chrift and his apoftles, and with 
abufing the {criptures.—In letter the ffth, Mr. F. enters farther 
into Dr. W.’s arguments and objeétions, impeaching particularly 
the truth of the Doétor’s account of Simon Magus. In the 
Sfixih and lat letter, Mr. F. confiders the proof of demoniacal 
potieflions on arguments drawn from reafon, experience, tra- 
dition, and revelation; to the latter of which he affirms the 
anti-demoniae fyftem docs no manner of prejudice.—In this 
letter our author takes an opportunity to make a reply to an 
objection we ourfelves ftarted in our Review of his Effay, 
viz. that it may be doubted whether the laws of nature are 
fufficiently known to warrant our determining in all caies, 
whether a poffe//ion be contrary to thofe laws or not,”* 

** It has been objected, fays he, that we have not a fufficient 
knowledge of the laws by which the human frame is governed, to 
enable us pofitively to determine, whether pofleffions be contrary 
to thofe laws. I treely acknowledge, that had the quelftion con- 
cerned any feerct influence of fpiritual invifible agents on the hu- 
man mind, I could not pronounce fuch an influence miraculous, 
becaufe | could not prove that it was contrary to the laws of nature, 
having no knowledge of thofe laws by which the world of fpirits is 
governed. But the queftion concerns outward and fenfible effects, 
maniacal and epileptic {vmptoms (always included in pofleffions} 
which are often attended with blindnefs, deafnefs, and other bodily 
diforders. Now thefe diforders are known to proceed from a bad 
habit of body, and other natural caufes. And therefore were 
they to be produced by the fupernatural agency of demons, fuper- 
icding ihe operation of natural caufes, they would be undoubied 
miracles.” 

* See London Review, No, I. Vol. 1 Sut 
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But we mutt here take leave of this argumentative Effay, 
leaving the reader to determine whether Mr. Farmer’s reply be 
or be not a fatisfactory reply to our objection. W. 





A Philofophical Survey of the South of Ireland, in a Series of 
Letters to John Watkinfon, M.D. 6s. Cadell. 


‘¢ There is, perhaps, no country dependent on the Britith 
Crown (fays the author of thefe initructive and entertaining 
Letters*) which Englifhmen know lefs of than Ireland; and 
yet it may fafely be affirmed, there is none which has a fairer 
and a ftronger claim to their attention. If civilization has 
not there been carried to that degree of perfection, which it 
has attained in England ;—if commerce does not flourifh ;—if 
manufactures do not thrive ;—if agriculture be yet in a rude 
itate;—if a fpirit of difcontent and emigration prevails ;—in 
aword, if the conneétion between the two iflands has not 
been productive of the greateft mutual advantages, it can only 
be imputed to a general want of information, and to thofe 
miitaken politics, which have, in confequence, influenced the 
councils of this nation. But the time feems to be approaching, 
when the value of Ireland will be better underftood, and when 
the maxims, on which it is now governed, will be found to be 
too narrow, if not illiberal. To haften that period is the 
defign of the following letters, and the favourite political with 
of the writer.” 

As to the execution of the letter-writer’s defign in this 
laudable correfpondence, he fpeaks of it himfelf, at the clofe, 
in the following terms : 

_ Tf rejeing the common /catimental aids, Lhave been fome- 
umes dull, and oftem tedious, you are partly to blame, for you tell 
me I have made you fee fome things in a new light, and exprefs a 


wifh that I had f2id more even upon turf-bogs. Laudari a laudato . 


v'ro is, you matt confefs, an animating confideration. I do not 
hnow how I may have communicated my ideas relative to this 
country, but I know they are very different from what they were 
when I faw you laft: and I am perfuaded, that in England we know 
les of Ireland than of the more remote parts of the empire. We 
look upon it as a fpot over-run with lakes and bogs, where nothing 
is worth notice but a Giant’s-caufeway, a Killarney, a Dargle, or 


a Salmonsleap. If fuch obje&s had fallen in my way, I fhould 


_ “In which the atilitas juvandi, however profeffedly preferred by the 
ingenious and judicious writer, appeats to travel pafibus ajuis with the 
aruiax placendi ! 
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only have conficere! them as not unworthy obfervation; as a citizen 
of the world, a/tiora peto, 1 ook upon Ireland as one of the moit 
important political objects which an Englifhman can behold, who at 
once wifhes the aggrandifement of the Britthh empire, and the hap- 
pinefs of human notre at lirve. We frequently fquander much 
biood and treafure in the extenion of territory, while we negiec 
to improve, to che beit advantage, that territory we pofle’s; as in- 
dividuals purchafe new ettates, without taking care to cultivate their 
old ones.” 

This laf reflection is juft as it is fevere, and unhappily too 
applicable to the prefent political ftate of Great-Britain, re- 
garding as well her Eaitern as her Weltera fettlements.—The 
number of letters contained in this publication is exactly forty- 
frve; the firit fix of which chiefly relate to the city and environs 
of Dublin, where, as the writer obferves, he moves in a very 
beaten path. In his future progrefs, however, he entertains 
his readers with matters of more importanee, or at leaft of 
more novelty; taking his route to Kildare, Caftle Dermot, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, and thence to Cafhel; where we fhall beg 
leave to detain him till we have extracted a part of the 
obfervations he makes on that city and the neighbouring 
country. 

LETTER XV, 
Cathel. 


‘¢ MY fhort ftay here has afforded me frequent opportunities of 
converfing with the common people; who, having obferved me 
meafuring one of the monafteries, would fomeumes follow me ata 
diftince, and fometimes throw themieives in my way, in order to 
get or give information. 

. Their native humour was entertaining, and their remarks 
upon men and manners fhrewd and fagacious; but nothing could be 
more ridiculous and abfurd than their traditional tales. Atking 
them for the reafon of the name of the Hore Abbev, they told me, 
that one of their queens, who in her youth had been a great whore, 
founded it for the fulvation of her poor foul. 

“* Their curiolity was {trong to know whence Icame, and where 
T was going, and what could be my motive for taking the dimen- 
tions of fuch old walls. Jt contributed not a little to remove their 
seferve towards me, that 1 was unknown by every body; yet they 
cid not, without an artiul and wily addreis, difcover their fentiments 
as totheWhite-bovs. ‘They always took care to fay, that they were 
wrong in what they were abour, at the very time they were iniinuating 
that others were more jn fault than they. 

** Yetterday there was a horfe-race, and at night an affembly. 
‘Foo barfy for the courfe in the morning, 1 was glad of an opprtunity 
to change the folitude of an inn jor fuch guiety in the evening. 
Aud never was 1 more furprited chan at the multitude and polite-. 
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nefs of the company. Some nobility, and all the gentry from 
tar and near, were collected together. We had no lets than two 
fets of dancers, and three or tour card tables. The ladies were 
not only well but elegantly drefled, in the tom of a winter or two 
fince in Lendon, 

«+ Of what extremes is this country compofed? Here every thing 
wore the face of feitivity and pleafure ; it looked as if Amalthea had 
emptied her horn in this fpot. I had heard of vivacityssand I had 
feen it individuals, but never, till laft night, did I fee it univerfally 
pervade fo large a mafs, ‘The women vied with the men in the dil- 
play of animal powers, 

** You have feen Stubbs’s picture of the Chariot of the Sun; 
and you may remember how the wheels blaze, and how the horfes 
are maned with flame; every thing feemed in the nafcent ftate of 
conflagration. It was juft fo here. You would have faid they 
breathed fire. We frog-blooded Englifh dance as if the practice 
were not congenial to us; but here they moved as if dancing had 
been the bufinets of their lives. The Rock of Ca/bel was a tune 
which feemed to infpire particular animation. 

‘* Thefe people have quick and violent fpirits, betraying them 
fometimes into fudden ftarts of indecorum, which the feverity of 
punctilio would not fail to cenfure, while candour would only con- 
fider them as the venial flafhes of mirth and good-humour. I have 
feen the whole room in a convulfion of laughrer at a falfe ftep made 
by one of the dancers. Nor does penury reprefs thofe ebullitions 
among the lower ranks: for though four centinels, with their bay- 
Onets fixed, were ftationed at the door, the mob rufhed in, and 
rendered the room very offenfive. 

‘* How different are the effects of the fame fenfibility in another 
line? Thad been ftrolling through the market, in order to fee what 
commodities were fold, and to obferve the humours of the people ; 
when I obferved a poor woman, who had loft her purfe, containing 
but two or three fhillings. The poor creature wept aloud, and the 
women about her joined in the lamentation; which had fuch an 
etfect, that a general outery was the confequence, fo piteous and fo 
doleful, that the men theirielyes could not refrain the fympathetic 
tear. 

‘* In this market I obferved a great number of little bags, which 
men carried in upon their fheulders, and fet down for fale. Upon 
examination, I tound them filled with wheat ; fome of them con- 
tained ten or twelve pounds, fome a flone and a half, fome more 
and fome lefs. It is hardly neceflary to review the face of the 
country in order to learn the dtate of its agriculture ; this fingle fa 
reficcts it as a mirror, 

‘* Were I to devife an emblematical figure of Ireland, in her 
prefent flate, it fhould not be a Minerva-like figure, with her fpear 
aud harp; nor fhould it be a Diana with her wolf-dogs coupled, 
and the moofe deer in the thicket of the back ground. For that 
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Trifh hillory reach; the wolves too being all deftroyed, and the — 
dogs therctore ufeiefs, it looks as if nature intended that their fpecies 
fhould fail alfo, for I never could fee one of them. But my picture 
of Ireland fhould be malier formofa fuperze, a woman exquilitely 
beautiful, with her head and neck richly attired, her bofom fuil, 
but meanly drefled, her lower parts lean and emaciated, half covered 
with tattered weeds, her legs and feet bare, with burned fhins, and 
all the fgwalor of indigent iloth. 

¢¢ But to return to our affembly ; where, tho” unknowing and un- 
known, I met an initance of that civility to itrangers, for which this 
country is fo juftly famed. I had indeed hitherto withdrawn myfelf 
from ail poflible occafions of meeting with it, as I had little time 
to {pare for this purpofe, and was rather defirous to learn the true 
ftate of the country and people in other refpects ; their chara¢ter for 
hofpitality being already fufficiently eftablifhed. But as this was the 
firit opportunity I ever took, of experimenting in this way, I can- 
nof, in juftice to true politene{S pats it over, 

‘+ A gentleman, whom J fince learn to be a phyfician, feeing 
mea flranger, accgited me in a manner which befpoke the libefality 
of literature and travel; and after offering all his fervices in con- 
duding me to whatever might gratify my curiofity.in his country, 
he afked me whether I would chufe to dance or play cards, that he 
might intraduce me, &c. I need not tell you which I chofe. He 
got me an agreeabi¢ partner for one fet, and the next I chofe for 
myfelf. Their converfation was as fpirited as their dancing, One 
of, them had a perfon that would be gazed at in St. James’s. 
Thefe people were upon the whole, fo free, fo eafy, and fo en- 
gaging, that I cannot help feeling my‘elr interefted in their national 
profperity. 

‘© My new acquaintance the Dottor, whofe name is Carrol, 
mace known, or rather indeed he made feveral gentlemen kaown to 
me; for as yet, he did not know my name. Several polite invita- 
tions were the Confequence ; one of which I accepted from a gen- 
tleman, who, as my conductor, the Doctor tells me, is fon to a 
Roman Catholic of large property and great imfuence, defcended 
from the once royal family of the Macarty’s. This will be a fcene 
of novelty. I thall not forget to let you know all that fhall befal 
me among thefe defcendants of Hibernian kings, Farewell.” 


Our author’s next letter is dated Tipperary; which we thall 
likewife extract, as a pleafing fample of his agreeable and entey- 
taining method of writing. 


EFT ER XVI. 


Tipperary, September 20, 1778- 
** SINCE my laft, I have fpent fome days moft agreeably at 
Mr. Macarty’s of Springhill ; where hofpitality was ditplayed in 
its bef manner, divelied of tho‘e qualities which of old taretties 
ine 
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the lufire of that virtue inIreland. There was no conftraint in the 
article of wine, nor indeed in any other. There was as much eafe 
as in the houfe of an Englifh Duke. 

‘* However, leaft from the little I have feen, fo repugnant to 
what I have heard on this fubject, I might lead to a mifconception 
of the ruling manners at prefent, I muit obferve, that this ancients 
family. have feen much of the world. The eldef daughter is 
married to a colonel in the Imperial fervice, who is alfo an officer 
of itate at court; the eldeft fon, whom. I met at the affembly, is 
an officer in the fame fervice, and Mifs Macarty is but lately re- 
turned trom vifiting her filter, You will not be difpleafed to hear, 
ihe preferred England to every other country fhe had feen; which 
to me {till more endeared her, 





who had every grace, and every charm, 
To win the wifeft, and the coldeft warm. 


‘* Here we were at meals, even on a Sunday, regaled with the 
bag-pipe, which, to my uncultivated ear, is not an initrument fo 
unpleafant as the lovers of Italian mufic reprefentit. After fupper, 
I tor the firft time drank whifky punch, the tafte of which is harfh 
and auftere, and the fmell worie than the tafle. The drinkers of it 
fiy it becomes fo palatable, that they can relifh no other; which 
may very poffibly be the cafe, for I fuppofe that claret is not relithed 
by any palate at firit. 

‘*« The fpirit was very fierce and wild, requiring not lefs than 
feven times its own quantity of water to tame and fubdue it. They 
told me there was a fort much ftronger, diftilled with aromatic 
{ubftances, at a guinea a bottle, called x/gue-bagh,. which is 
literally ecau-de-vie; us whilky or wi/ve is emphatically the 
water, 

** This was the liqueur, which the czar Peter the Great was 
fo fond of, that he ufed to fay, ‘* of all wines /ri/ ize was the 
beft.” 

‘“* Here I met with Mr. Baker, a clergyman, and a man of 
letters, who gave meacordial invitation to his houfe, promifing 
to introduce me to Mr. Armflrong, minifter of Tipperary; @ 
gentleman curious in the antiquities of his country, and furnifhed 
with one of the beit libraries in the kingdom. I had no dithculty 
in accepting this invitation, but that it feparated me from the 
agreeable family at Spring-hill, ; 

“* In Mr. Baker I found a young-looking man, but of ancient 
plainnefs, and fimplicity of manners. His words were few, but 
thute were correét, and all higfentiments fhewed that he thought 
for himfelf. His wife of an @legant perfon, was rather under the 
common fize, but the ftature of her mind was of the firit magnitude. 
She is fitter to Mr. Jephfon, author of Braganza, which had fuch 
arun the lattwinter. If this lady writes as well as fhe fpeaks, the 
would certainly figure in the Bedles-Lettres. She has fuch a purity 
ordiétion, fuch elegance of fentiment, and fuch warmth of imagina- 
wen as wouldamaze you. Yet thefé faining qualities ferve ~— - 
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fhed a luftre upon the goodnefs of her heart; thofe make her art 
admirable, this renders her an amiable, woman. 

‘¢ ‘Tipperary is a fmail, but thriving village, with little or no 
manufa¢ture. An effort has been made to eftablith the linen manu- 
facture, and for this purpofe a colony of northern weavers was 
fettied there about forty years ago. But this proved ineffectual ; 
for the children of thofe weavers, like the other natives, neither 
weave nor fpin ; and in every thing but religion, are andittinguifh- 
able trom the general mafs. Such is the rcfiliency of all nature to 
its original ftate. 

‘* General and inveterate habits of floth muft be removed upon 
fyftematic principles, before a way canbe made tor the introduction 
of the arts of induftryy a few examples are not fufficient to 
excite an imitation of better things. We are all by nature abhor- 
rent of labour, forlabour gives pain. Sloth mutt prevail, till the 
incentives to diligence overpower the propenmfity co idlenefs; which 
can never be the caie, till artificial wants become, at leait, as nu-. 
merous as thofe which are really natural. Ifam Ivithman feels no 
inconvenience from walking barefoot, he will hardly be induced to 
work for the price of brogues. 

** The manner in which the poor of this country live, I cannot 
help calling beaftly. For upon the fame floor, and frequently 
without any partition, are lodged the hufband and wife, the mul- 
titudinous brood of children, all huddied together upon traw or 
rufhes, with the cow, the calf, the pig, and the horfe, if they are 
rich enough to have one. 

** Their houfes are of feveral forts; but the moft common is 
the fod-wall, as they ca!l it. By fods you are to underftand the 
grafly furface of the earth, or the ce/fes of the Latins. Some 
build their houfes of mud, as we do: others ule ftone without 
mortar, for two or three feet from the ground, and fod or mud for 
two or three on the top of that ; their fice-walls being feldom above 
five or fix feet high. 

* Sometimes you may fee an ingenious builder avail himfelf of 
the fide of a ditch, which ferves for a jide- wall, and parallel there- 
to, he rears awall in one or other of the modes I have deferibed, 
as his own faney, the facility of the method, or abundance of ma- 
terials may lead him, 

** Another will improve upon this plan, and make the grip or foffe 
of the ditch ferve for the area oi his habitation, by a little paring 
to widen the fpace; he being thus faved the labour of erecting 
file-walls, and only having the trouble to erect his gables; for 
the which his prompt invention has a noble fuccedaneum in the 
hip roof. 

** Their mode of roofing is not lefs ingenious. They take the 
branches cf a tree, the largeft of which they ufe as principals and 
purlins, and the remainder they Jay parallel to the principals for 
fupport of a thin paring of the graily furface of meadow ground, 
lie the ids, oniy much broader, tougher, and thinner. Theie 
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they call feraws, meaning to be fure fcrowls, feeing they are 
rolled up in that form as they are pared. But they would be better 
called 4'des, for they are flayed off the earth. With theie, how- 
ever, they cover the fmall branches or wattles, and over all they 
faften a coat of ftraw, or, in default of ftraw, they cover with rufhes 
or the haum of their beans or potatoes, and in mountainous tracts 
with heath. 

‘© Sometimes they have a hole in the roof to let out the ‘inoke, 
and fometimes none. For to have a chimney, would be a luxury 
too great for the generality. The con/equence is a houfe full of 
fmoke, at leaft in the upper region, where it floats in thick clouds, 
the lower part being pretty clear ot it. To avoid the acrimony of 
which you are obliged to ttoop down, and the poor man of the 
houfe immediately offers you a low ftool, that you may be, what 
he calls, out of the fmake: and this is probably the only ttool in 
the houte; for the children neftie round the fire almoit naked, 
with their toes in the afhes. Even the women, though not fo 
uiked, fit upon their hams in the fame way. But in {pite of their 
general adhelion to the ground, the old people are, for the moft 
part blear-eyed, with pale and footy faces. 

** The only folace thefe miferable mortals have is in matrimony ; 
accordingly, they all marry young. Moft girls are, one way or 
another, mothers at fixteen ; and every houfe has fhoals of children. 
Not that I fuppofe women are by nature more prolific here than in 
England, yet their early marriaves, and neceflary temperance, fur- 
nif more trequent inftances of feecundity. 

** Noy is this country without inttances of extreme longevity. 
Mr. Ruffle! of Cioneen died, April 1770, at the age of 145. But 
fuch are not found in the footy cabins, whofe wretched owners 
do net grow to the fize of well-ted men, and confequently cannot 
extend their lives to their natural term. People may ‘ay what they 
pleafe about the wholefomenefs of a mere potatoe diet, but fhew 
me a fet of men, with {uch a rofy hue of health, as the butchers of 
England, 

_** From the promifeuous way thefe people lie together, a fuf- 

preren naturally arifes in a ftranger’s mind, that inceft is unavoid- 
able among it them ; yet upon the itricteit enquiry, I find the fact 
to be otherwife. They are bred up in fuch an abhorrence of the 
tui pitude of this crime, that I am inclined to think it as infrequent 
heie, as among more civilized nations. The better fort of pe ple 
feemed rather furprifed that I fhould entertain fuch an opinion ; 
Which only ihews, that what we fee practifed from our infancy, 
though ever fo unnatural, makes no impreftion. 
: “A little reflection, however, will remove even the grounds of 
‘uipicion. Bred up from childhood together, their wonted and in- 
nocent tamiliarity is carried on ftep by fiep, without impure emo- 
tions being excited. One of thefe poor iouls is.no. more inflamed 
by the nude bofom of a fifter, than in a more attiuent flare he would 
be on feeing it covered with gauze. 
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«¢ There is no indecency in mere nakednefs. Would drapery 
add to the modefty of the Mediceah Venus? The chatteft eye may 
gize upon the naked figures of the graces ; but emotions will arife 
on feeing the lady flepping over the fiyle. Yet nothing is feen that 
our madonas do not diiclofe. It is the imagination tao dainty, 
from miftaken refinements, that annexes medetty or immodeity to 
drefs, or to the want of it. 

“« There ave certain adjunés peculiar, neither to the oe 
meut nor difplay of beauty, capable ef exciting ideas either grofs 
or refined. And as the arnit, by availing himfeif of thefe affocia- 
tions, may paint modefly naked and lewdnefs wrapped up, fo the 
nakedne(s of favage nations may not tend to immorality, whilit the 
drefs of civilized people may be panders to fenfuality. Was there 
not an ancient legiflator, who, in order to leffen the imfluence of 
women over the men, expofed them naked? It was far otheswile 
in the itate of innocence and pure love, —— 

Then was not guilty fhame, difhoneft fhame 

Of Nature’s works ; honour dithonourable £ 
Sin-bred! How have ye troubled all mankind, 
With fhews inilead, mere fhews of feeming pure ; 
And banifh’d from man’s life, his happiett life, 
Simplicity, and {potlefs innceence ? 

So pafs’d they naked on, nor thun’d the fight 
Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill.” 

From the above fpecimens of thefe letters, we make no 
doubt of having fufliciently excited the defire of our readers 
tv perufe more of them; but having fo many unfatisfied claims 
on us from other pubtications, we muft, for the prefent, take 
leave of them. We fhall with pleafure, however, refume our 
account of the remainder next month. ‘ 





A View of Society in Eurcpe, in its Progrefs fom Rudencfs to 
Refinement : or, Inquiries concerning the Hiflory cf Law, 
Government, and Manners. By Gilbert Stuart, LL.D. 
4i0. 15s. Bell, Edinburgh—Murray, London, 


A Hiitory of Law, Government, and Manners cannot fail 
to attract the attention of every reader of difcernment and 
taile ; nor can we eafily decide whether the topics of inquiry 
it prefents are more curious than ufeful. Human nature, even 
in her more common and trivial exertions, forms an interefting 
object of artention; but her efforts are peculiarly infructive 
and important when they regard the conftitution of fociety, 
and the regulations of which it is fufceptible. ‘Thefe afford 
{cope for the mott illuftrious exhibitions of the powers of “% 
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rsind, yet we obferve with furprize the flow progrefs by which 
the combined wifdom of fucceeding ages proceeds in the refine- 
ment of manners, and the improvemert of government and 
lav. When we furvey the civilization of the prefent times, 
when we confider the freedom of the government and purity 
of the laws under which we live, notwithftanding the avknow- 
ledged high polifh of the former, and the envied perfection of 
the two latter, we cannot eafily perfuade ourfelves that they 
have advanced by fuch tardy feps, have confumed fo many 
centuries in ripening to their prefent {tate of maturity, and 
many of our moft remarkable arrangements and ufages may 
be traced to their origin in the forefts of Germany. Without 
a knowledge therefore of the manners and civil government of 
thote favage tribes who over-ran the weffern part of the world, 
fubverted the Romanh'empire, abolifhed almoft every vettive of 
ancient cuftoms and policy, and introduced a2 new a@ra of 
legiflation and manners; and without inveftigating the effects 
of this revolution in its progrefs through the darknefs and 
barbarity of the fucceeding ages till the revival of learning 
and civility, the fiudy of our prefent conftiution and laws is 
difguiting and unintelligible. By attending to the hiftory of 
this progrefs, the ftudy of government, and even of law itfelf, 
is rendered not only inflructive, but delightful. 

Beautiful and rich as the flowers are which may be col!céted 
it this large field of inquiry, the commencement of its culii- 
vation is to be afcribed in a great meafure to the inquifitive 
aid enlightened fpirit of the prefent age. The illuftrious 
Montefquieu firft turned the general attention of philofophers 
towards this object, and aftonifhed Europe by a production of 
afinall part only of the copious and curious ftores it contained, 
His example was quickly followed by feveral writers of our 
times moft confpicuous for genius and erudition, and a 
Kames, a Dalrymple, and a Hume have refpectively attempted 
and illuitrated with fuccefs a.any important topics in the hiftory 
of the middle ages. But after all the invettigations of thefe 
authors much remained to be atchieved. They had circum- 
{cribed too much their enquiries, or having undertaken them 
with 2 view to the illufration of fome favourite fubject, had 
purtued them under the partial influence of a fyfiem. For 
thefe reafons, though they prefent us with many curious and 
intiructive refearches, which throw much light on the pro- 
grefs of improvements during the dark and barbarous ages, 
there was {till wanting an inquirer who fhould traverfe the 
field in its utmoft extent; who, armed with paticnce, in- 
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for the fubject, might embrace the invettigation as a lover of, 
truth, diiengaged from partial views and unfeduced by iyftem, 
As fuch an inquirer, we will venture to pronounce the author 
of the performance before us, Dr. Stuart propofes in this 
and fome future publications to take the moft comprehen- 
five furvey of the progrefs of fociety during the middle ages. 
His diiregard of authority, however refpectable, wnlefs fup- 
ported by proof, his ability and induttry, but chiefly his early 
attachment and fuccefsful ap,lication to the fubject, mani« 
fefted by a very ingenious and qriginal publication*, afford us 
the moft flattering hopes of the amufement and inftruction ta 
be expected from his labours. 

he courfe of the author’s refearches in this performance 
is directed by the progrefs of the German arms during the in- 
croachments made by that people on the northern provinces of 
the Roman empire, in confequence of which they founded 
fettiements, and diffufed their laws, government, and manners 
in all the kingdoms of Europe. It is obvious that the ground- 
work of every invettigation on this fubje& mult be leid 
the original ftate of thefe tribes before they relinquifhed their 
nitive country ; and as the materials in this quarter are much 
more authentic and fatisfatory than might have been expecled, 
by the fortunate prefervation of a treatife written on the fub- 
ject by one of the mott celebrated hiftorians and politieians} of 
antiquity, the author with propricty feizes the advantage, 
and commeaces his inquiries with an account of the ** Inti, 
tutions, government, and character of the Germanic tribes 
before they left their woods.’ 

The inflitutions and manners of the Germans afford a con- 
fpicuous proof of the general principle that in all ages and 
countries the condition of human nature in fmilar circume 
flauces is the fame. — remained in a favage flate, and re 
rained all the fentiments and practices of iavages. They 
entertained no idea of the property of individuals, and were 
ignorant of the ule of money. The great objects of their 
poliical affociations were thofe of the fir dictates of nature, 
namely, protection againft oppreilion, or the defence of the 
common property of the tribe; and the bet recommendation 
to {tations of eminence and power were fuperior ftrength or 
juperior e nterpri re. They fubti iited by the fpontaneous asi" 
ductions of nature, the fpoils of the chace, or the milk of 
domestic animals, ‘The perils and abitinence of the chace pres 


" " B iftory of the Britith Conftitution, 
‘Vacitus de moribus Germaaoruni. 
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pared them for the atchievements of war, in which they were 
ambitious to diftinguifh themfelves 3 and, like the favages of 
other times and countries alio, they {pent their intervals of 
action in riots and intoxication, which frequently terminated 
in outrage and blood. 

*¢ But the circumftance in the cuftoms of thefe nations the moft 
yaluable, and which, like all their more remarkable features, arofe 
from the?r unaequaintance with property, was the paffion they en- 
tertained for independence and liberty. Every perfon who was free, 
coniidered himfelf in the light of a legiflator. The people pre- 
{cribed the regulations they were to obey. They marched to the 
national afflembly to judge, to reform, and to punith; and the ma- 
giltrate and the fovereign, inttead of controlling thcir power, were 
to refpect and fubmit toit. Stated or regular terms were appointed 
tor the convention of their public council; and a freedom of {peech, 
eatire and unlimitzed, was permitted. His age, his eloquence, his 
rank, and the honour he had acquired in war, were the qualities 
which procured attention to the {peaker ; and the people were in- 
fluenced by perfuafion, not by authority, A murmur coarfe, and 
often rude, expreffed their diffent: the rattling of their armour 
was the flattering mark of their applaufe.” 

Having difcufled the characters and employments of the. 
men, the author introduges a curious and intereiting inquiry 
concerning the condition and influence of the women. He 
controverts on this occafion the fentiments of fome late and 
eminent philofophers, who are of opinion that an infallible 
meafure of the civilization of any fociety is to be derived from 
their treatment of their females; that in favage times women 
are expofed to every mark, of neglect and difrefpe&t, but gra- 
dually acquire afcendency, in proportion to the progrefs 
of refinement, Dr. Stuart allows this theory to be partly 
true, but holds it contrary both to the feelings of nature and 
to the authority of hiftory when maintained without exception. 
His illuttrations of the chara¢ters of the German women, and 
of the notions of that people refpecting marriage and modetty, 
are directed chiefly to fupport his opinion on this fubject ; 
and we muft acknowledge that the proofs he adduces are fuf- 
ficient to create fufpence of judgment in the reader, if not to 
gai. his complete aifent. ; 

From the manners and cuftoms of the Germans are derived 
thofe wonderful fabrics of government and laws eftablifed in 
all their conquefis, which long fubfifted in the different nations 
of Europe, which {till fubfift in feveral of them, and of which 
the moft remarkable monuments remain in all. Thefe favages 
managed the territory they had fubdued in the fame manner 
they had done their own. They realized their rude ideas of 
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property anil legiflation in the more enlightened and cultivated 
countries ‘they had over-run, without turning the flightett 
attention ‘to the purer laws and more refined manners they 
were ‘holt ‘to extirpate. Accordingly the divifion ef con- 
quered land, the capital object of a wandering tribe who had 
fouglit for plunder, and were ‘ignorant of the ufe of money, 
proceettel on the fame principles which had directed fimilar 
operations in Germany. Different tribes obtained for their 
fupport, and to recompence their toils, feparate diftricts of 
territory, which they were to confider as their property, and 
on which they were to employ their induftry. The impofii- 
bility of procuring by the chace the means of fubfiftence in 
countries where the woods had been extirpated and cultivation 
introduced, the neceflity of depending on manual labour for 
fupport, and the defire poffefled by every-perfon in every ftate 
of fociety to fecure to himfelf the fruits of his induttry, 
fpeedily produced a fubdivifion of property among individuals, 
and ptt a period to migrations. Inftead of the privilege of 
ranging over the whole hunting ground of the community, 
and acquiring property only in the prey he could catch, the 
German in the fertile plains of Gaul was anxious to obtain 
the poffefion of a fmaj! portion of land, and the right of 
appropriating the fruits of it to himfelf. The advantages of 
cultivation became permanent and important, and the pofleffor 
accordingly was attached to the {pot where he had employed 
his time and his toil, We was eager to enjoy his own 
acquifitions, and to tranfmit them unimpaired to his pof- 
terity. 

The quantities of land affigned to individuals were regulated 
by the eminence of their fervices, the truft repofed in them, 
or the expences to which they were expofed; and, after ail 
reafonable partitions to individuals, if any land remained it 
was reckoned the property of the public. The moft con- 
fpicuous perfonages of a tribe were the chicf magittrate or 
king, who prefided over the whole community, and the fub- 
ordinate magitrates or chiefs, who prefided over particular 
ditricts. “The king, after retaining a competency of land 
for his own fupport, divided the remainder among the chiefs, 
who fubdivided proportions among their retainers, In ware 
like expeditions the retaincrs followed the chief, and all fol- 
lowed the king. 

It is eafy to difcern in this delineation the capital features of 
a feudal eftablifhment, and the origin of the principal ingre- 
dieats which diftinguifh that fingular mode of govermment. 
We obferve the tranfition of property from the poffefion < 
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the community to that of individuals, and behold it becoming. 


permanent and tranimiflible. We contemplate the ‘ origin 
of the domains of the prince and of allodislity, the lands of 
the fifc, the foundation of the feudal affociation, the rife of 
the feudal grant, and the genius of the. feudal fyitem.” 

The tranfition of property from the public to individnals, 
was a moit important innovation in the policy of the Germans, 


and was foon foilowed by other changes and improvements, 


equally momentous. While the community fubtifted on the 
fimple productions of nature, their defires fcarcely extended 
beyond the acquifition of the neceffaries of life, but when 
individuals had obtained exclutive poffeflions, when, induitry 
began to prevail and agriculture to flourifh, when .the arts of 
peace gained an afcendency over men, and diminifhed their 
attachment to the violence of war, the great body, of the 
people became more defencelefs, and more, defirous. of. pro- 
tection. The inhabitants of a diftri€t, of courfe, connected 
themfelves more clofely together, and partly: withdrew from 
the reft of the tribe. The intimate combination of a diftrict 
was naturally attended with the exaltation of its chief or Jord, 
who, on account of his fuperior wealth, power, and capacity, 
was fuppofed beft qualified to provide fer the fafety of the 
whole. ‘The influence accordingly of thefe lords prefently be- 
came little Jefs than royal. They poffeffed complete military 
and civil jurifdiction within the limits of their dittricts. * In 
war they commanded their vaffals and retainers, and they 
judged of their difputes in times of peace. ‘Their cafiles and 
houfhold bore a refemblance to the palace and the eftablith- 
ment of the fovereign. They had their offices and their courts 
of juitice, and they exerciied the powers of punifhment and 
mercy. They even continued to exercife the privilege of 
maaking war of their private authority; and the fovereigns of 
Furope could behold fubjects in arms wao infringed not thcie 
allegiance to the flate.”’ 

As the king reprefenting the community was fuppofed to be 
the original proprictor of all the land belonging to the tribe, | 
fo the chiefs were held propricters of all the Jand in their re- 
{pective diftricts. In return for the lands the chief had re- 
ceived from-the crown, he was bound to perform fuch military 
fervices and attendance as might be requifite for the defence 
ot the community, or the iupport of the dignity of the 
jovereign; and the chief demanded fimilar fervices for fimilar 
purpotes trom the perfons on whom he conferred lands. Thefe 
fervices, or the lands held by thefe fervices, were called fiefs ; 
the chief was termed the vatlal of the crown, and ae in- 
erior 
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ferior proprietors were vaflals of the chief lands held by neither 
of thefe tenures, of which fome remained in poflefiion of the 
original inhabitants, obtained the appellation of allodial,* 
that is, fubject to no fervice, 

The allodial tenure was the moft honourable and complete, 
and in time of peace and liberty would certainly have been 
deemed preferabie to the feudal ; but in thefe ages of violence 
and war the latter was preferred to the former. The feudal 
proprietor was a member of the great afluciation of the diftrict, 
to which on every occafion he might have recourfe for detence. 
"Fhe allodial proprietor ftood alone, and as he owed no fervice, 
had no reatow to expect protection, Security againf violence 
is the primary object of every civil inftitution ; the enjoyment 
of the potitive bleilings of liberty is only a fecondary con- 
fideration. As the times to which we refer adinitted no idea 
of government more perfect than the former, the allodial 


* « Al-od, in the Latin of the lower ages allodizm; hence the adjective 
i and hence, from the analogy of language, allodially, and 
y may be formed. Of A/-od the French have made Aleud, alex. 

“As to the etymology of the word, there is a varicty of opinions; 
for learned men are apt to reject obvious etymologies, and to prefer 
thofe which are more remote. It fhould feem to be a good rule in fuch 
matters, that ‘* the etymology which is neareft tothe word, is the moft 
** probable.” 

© Alis totus, integer, et elfolutus. ‘There is no occafion for proving this : 
The fenfe is in daily uie among the northern nations of Europe. Od is 
fiatus, or, paffeyio, Yhe Scottith word had, and the Englith sold, are 
derived from this fource, and the word itfelf is ftill vilible in the 
Englith compounds, mcu-bood, fjler-heod, maiden-hood, Gc. ‘the Anglo- 
Saxon woid, correfponding to this, is Hod, ftatus or polfefio. Thus, 
Al-o.l, 1s talus integer et abjolutns fiatus, or teta istegra et abfaluta paffeffio. 

** The etymology of A/-o¢ contirms the opinion of Selden and others as to 
the etymology ot Fesd, in the Latin of the lower ages Feodum, Feudum, 
Fe is beneficiwm or fiipendinm; Od or Hed, is flaius; therefore, Feod is fatus 
fiipe darius, ox pogeffia Pipeadiavia. Odal is lod inverted, fietus integer, of 
pufeyio tata et abjsluta, 

“© Phere is no difference between edal and udal. The Scots turned the 
Norvegian ore, a denomination of weight, into wre, and, in like manner, 
they turned eda/ into udal. ft the Norvegian o was pronounced as oe, the 
change is fcarcely perceptible. After the fame manner the French have 
turned ald into alend. 

“it may be objected, that there are two fyllables more in a/lodial than 
in odal or ude’; and that, although etvmologifts often drop an embarrafling 
fyllable or two, yet that fich liberties are not allowable. The anfwer 
is obvious. Alloda] is an adje@tive; and the word Jubje&, or land, or 
fomething fimilar, is underftood. But odal or udal is a fubftantive; and 
it is only trom ignorance or mifapprehenfion that the word is ufed 
as an adjective. Thus, ia propriety of tpeech, we fay, ‘ ‘Fhe lands 
‘© in Orkney ate to be confidered as udal;” although, in common 
fpeech, we tay, “ The sdaé lands of Orkney,” and the “ udal puleifion in 
** Orkney.” 4 
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holders were ambitious to be transformed into feudal, and fiefs 
naturally became univerfal. 

Dr. Stuart proceeds to treat of the ‘ Inftitutions of 
Chivalry, the Pre-eminence of Women, Politenefs, and the 
Point of Honour.” 

But, for want of room, we muft defer his remarks on thefe 
heads till our next Review, 

From the preceding analyfis, however, our readers will be 
enabled to form an opinion of the entertainment they have to 
expea from this publication ; and we doubt not that they will 
concur with us in exprefling the moft favourable fentiments 
of the ingenuity, difcernment and learning of the author, In 
an age when even our ¢€apital writers addrefs themfelves, per- 
haps, too much to the imagination, and difplay a predilection 
for thote fuperficial beauties which attraé general approbation, 
without conveying any important information, an author who 
is anxious chiefly to difcover ufeful truth, who prefers what 
is folid to what is oftentatious, and who holds elegance of 
diction and the ornaments of ftyle to be qualities fecondary 
only to the communication of knowledge, certainly deferves 
the higheft praife. In our next, we thall give farther fpeci- 
mens of our author’s ityle and manner of treating the more 
cu ri0% us parts of his fuabjcct » when we fhall finifh our account 
of the work, and deliver our opinion more fully concerning 


its exccution.  % % 





oO “7 
The Hiftery and Aistigu ties of the Counties of Weftmoreland and 
Cumberiand, By Fofeph Nicoifon, Ej4. and Richard Bura, 


re D. 2 vols. 400. Concluded. 


Ow r readers, we prefume, will not be difplcafed to fee the 
names of Liles of the ancient borderers, efpecially as the 
mn or nearly the fame familiar manner of {peliing and pro- 
nouncing names fiill prevails in the North of England, and in 
meny parts of Scotland. Here follow a few of the moft re- 
markable. Will's Jock Grame, — Willie Grame, 
Geeordie’s oun Black Jock’ s Johnie, Dick’s Da ivie™a 
Davie, Gib’s Jack’ s Jolie, Tom’s Robbie, Patie’s Geordie’s 
Johnie, Dlack Jock’s Leonie, Sandie’s Rinyon’s Davie, Gi b’s 
Ge ordie’ s Francie, Mickle Willie Ic, Nimble W 'illie, Gleed Joha, 
ii Sq uint- -eyed John. 

‘The reaion, fay the authors, why they are filed in this ex- 
traord! nary. manner, is very evident : “abundance rd them having 
the fame furname (48 the Grames for init: dace) where it happe sped 
that pe a, of thefe had alto: the fame Chiriilian name, fome ocher 
ciiinétions became neceffiary.” 
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In page 66, Vol. 1. the authors gives us the following ac- 
count of Kendal: 

‘¢ ‘The town of Kendal is the chief town in this county (Weft. 
moreland) for largenefs, neatnefs, buildings, popvlouinefs and 
trade ; «nd is pleafantly fituated on the weftern bank of the river 
Kent, which fprings in Kentmere, afid gives name to this town 
and parifh. 

‘© Tet deals largely in the woollen and cotton manufactures. So 
early as the 11th of Edward the Third, the King’s agents having 
folicited a great many men from the Low Countries, well fxilled 
in cloth-making, fent a colony of them (among other places) to 
Kendal. And in the reigns of Richard II, and Henry IV. feve- 
ral regulations were made by aét of parliament for the making of 
Kendal cloths. Before this, all the wool of the country was ex- 
ported ; which, being manufactured in the Netherlands, was fuch 
a fource of riches, as to occafion the Duke*of Burgundy to initi- 
tute the order of the Golden Fleece. 

‘* The people of Kendal are generally induftrious, fo that it is 
a very rare thing to feeany perfon ftanding idle, as is too ufual in 
other thoroughfare towns, or other places of public refort. 

** The largenefs of their trade may be eftimated from the 
quantity of goods brought into and carried out of this town 
weekly, by the pack-horie carriers, before the turnpike roads were 
made, when waggons came in ufe, whofe contents are not fo eafily 
calculated. 

Horfes 
One gang of pack-horfes to and from London every week, 

of about 20 
One gang from Wegan, about 15 
One gang from Whitehaven, about 20 
From Cockermouth I$ 
‘Two gangs from Bernard Caftle 2% 
Two gangs from Penrith, twice a week. about 73 cach gang 60 
One gang, about 15, from Settle, twice a week 3° 
Frem York weekly, about 10 
From Ulverfton 5 
yYrom Hawkfhead, about 6, twice a week 12 
From Appleby, about 6, twice a week a 
Fiom Cartmell 6 
‘Two waggons from Lancafter, twice a week, computed at 

60 horfe load 60 
Carriages three or four titnes a week to and frorh Milnthorp, 

computed at 40 horfe load 
From Sedbergh, Kirkby Lonfdale, Orton, Dent, and other 

neighbouring villages, about aa 
ojunie 


Total 354 


Befides 24 every fix weeks from Glafgow.” 
; 2 Among 
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“Among the many curious epitaphs, with which this work 
abounds, the following feems to be the moft fingular : 

“« Here lieth the body of Ralph Tyrer, late Vicar of Kendal, 
B.D. who died June 4th, A.D. 1627. 





London bred mee, Wettminiter fed mee, 

Cambridge fped-mee, my fifter wed mee, 

Study taught mee, living rought mee, 

Learning brought mee, Kendal caught mee, 

Labour preflédemee, ficknefs diftrefied mee, 

Death opprefled mee, the grave pofleffed mee, 

God firit gave mee, Chri did fave mee, 

arth did crave mee, and Heaven would have mee.” 


We hope Mr. Tyrer’s faith and good works have fecured 
him 4 happy immortality in the other world; for his poetry, 
jurely, will not rendershim immortal in this. 

In page 219, Vol. I. we have a remarkable inftance both of 
the punctuality of an honeft Roman Catholic in recording his 
fins, and of the indifference with which he-committed them. 

** Nigh to the place where the old reétory-houfe ftood, the 
aforefaid Thomas Hilton, Efquire, eretied a fair houfe, which ." 
was afterwards improved and rendered more commodious by his 
fon and heir, George Hilton, Efquire, which {aid George Hilton, 
being a Roman Catholic, joined the Rebelsin 1715, and, making 
his efcape, was afterwards pardoned, amongft the reft, by the act of 
grace in the year following. He ever afterwards lived private, and eat 
built an houie at the fouth end of Betham Park, unto which he re- ‘ 
tired, ‘The Rev. Mr. Hutton atorefaid, takes notice, that fome 
few years’ ago there was found in an old cheft a journal of his 
lite, which unfortunately hath been fince loft or miflaid. It ap- 
pears to have been an account of his life, taken by himfelf every 
night, or fometimes at the end of the week. ‘* On Sunday,” 
fays he, in one place, ** I vowed to abftain from three things 
during the courfe of the enfuing week (which was in Lent) viz. A} 
“‘ the ufe of women, eating flefh and drinking wine. But, alas, 
** the frailty of good refolutions! I broke them all, laid with a 
“* cir] at the fand-fide, was tempted to eat the wing of a fowl, and 
** got drunk at Milathorp.” 

That courtiers in former times were as dexterous as they 
are at prefent, in procuring and preferving their places, and 
even recovering them after they had loft chem, we may eafily 
learn from the following anecdote of one Sir Hugh Afkew. 
Speaking of Moncafter, and the neighbouring country, Mr, 
Edmund Sandford, who relates this ftory, fays, 

** Four miles fouthward ftands Seaton, an ettate of sool. a year, 
fometime a religious houfe, got by one Sir Hugh Afkew, yeoman 
of the cellar to Queen Catharine, in Henry the Eighth’s time, 
and born inthis country. And, when that Queen was divorced 
‘rom her hufband, this yeoman was deftitute. And he applied 
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himfelf for help to the Lord Chamberlain for fome place or other 
in the King’s fervice. ‘The Chamberlain knew him well, becaufe 
he had he!ped him to a cup of the beft, bat told him he had no 
plice but that of a charcoal carrier. Weill, quoth Aikew, help 
me in with one foot, let me get inthe otheras I can. And, upon 
a great holiday, the King lcoking out at fome fports, Afkew got 


v 
i 


a courtier, a friend of his, to ftand betide the King, and he got 
on his velvet caffuck and his gold chain, and a bafket of charcoal 
on his back, and marched in the King’s fight with it. O, fays 
the King, now I like yonder fellow well, that difdains not to do 
his dirty office in his dainty cloaths ; what is he? Says his friend, 
that ftood by on purpole, it is Mr. Afkew, that was yeoman of 
the cellar to the late Queen’s Majetty; and is now glad of this 
poor place, to keep him in your Majeity’s fervice, which he will 
not forfake for all the world. The King fays, I had the beft wine 
when he was in the cellar: he is a gallant wine-taiter: let him 


have iris place again. He atterwards knighted him, and gave him 
-* 
ecaion. 


As a fpecimen of the orthography of the fifteenth century, 
and the ipirit of piety, or, if you will, fuperitition, which 
prevailed at that period, we fhall give an extract from the 
teftament of Sir Lewis Clifford, who had embraced the do¢irines 
of Wickliff, but afterwards renounced them. 

** The fevententhe day of September, the yere of our Lord 
Jefu Chrift a thoufand joure hundred and foure, I Lowys Clyt- 
forth, fals and traytor to my Lord God and to all the blefled com- 
peny of hevene, and unworthi to be clepyd a chritten man, make 
and ordeine my teftament and my laft will in this manere. At the 
begynning, I moft unworthi and Goddis traytor recommavnce my 
wrechid and fynfule foule hooly to the grace and to the grete 
mercy of the bleiled trynytie, and my wrechid careyne to be 
beryed in the fertheit corner ef the charche-zerd, in which pa- 
riche my wrechid foule departeth fro my body. And I prey and 
charge my furvivors and myne executors, as they wollen aniwere 


to fore God, and as ali myne hoole truit in this matere is in him, 
7 ° ¢ * 4 - 
that on my sinking carcyne be neyther leyd clothe of gold, re ot 
tilke, but a black clothe, anda taper at myre hed, and 
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mny fete, ne itone, ne other thing, whereby eny man may witt 
where my. fiynkyng careyne hegeth. And to that chirche do 


myne executors all thingis, which 
don, without eny more oott fa 
my furvivors a: 





owen duly in fuch caas to be 
af to pore men. And aliol piev 
























myne executors, th dette that eny man 

kan axe me by true title, that hit be nc And vf eny man kan 

vi why fay, att z ve do hym eny harme, in body er in good, 

that ye make largely his cree, whvles the coodys wale flreeche 

| And I wole aifo, th ; Pend Dn. opi bond. oceans a ak se 
sf HyHne executors mMeaue crmyinyes 
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Knight, my mafle book and my porhoos, and my book of tribula- 
cion to my daughter his wyf. vf 

Love, if not the parent, is at leaft the nurfe of poetry; 
but, like many other parents and nurics, it frequently fpoils 
the child. The following epitaph, probably the effufion of a 
love-fick mind, but fuch even to a degree of madnefs, contains 
at once a fample of the bombait, and of the ludicrous, or 
sather indecent ftyle. 

‘* Under this ftone, reader, interr’d doth lye 
Beauty and virtue’s true epitomy. 
At her appearance the noone-fon 
Blufh’d and fhrunk in ’caufe quite outdon. 
In her concenter’d did ail graces dwell: 
God pluck’d my rofe, that he might take a fimel, 
T’ll tay more: but weeping wifh I may 
Soone with thy dear chatte afhes com to lay. 
Sic cillevit maritus.” 

This epitaph was compofed by Lancelot Dawes of Barton- 
kirke, upon his wife Frances, daughter of Thomas Fletcher 
of Strickland, 

Since we are got into the way of quoting epitaphs, we fhall 
mention another, upon the firft Lord Wharton, chiefly for 
the fake of the burlefque made upon it. The epitaph is in 
Latin, and runs thus, 

*¢ Thomas Whartonus jaceo hic, hic utraque conjux ; | 
Elionora fuum hine, hine habet Anna locum, Y 
En tibi, terra, tuum, carnes ac offa refume ; 
In ceelos animas, tu Deus alme, tuum.” 

Upon which the authors give us the following note : 

** Under his head is the “creft of the W harton' arms, Vie 
a bull’s head (for in the days of coat armour fomething terrible 
was venerally ere‘ted upon the helmet) which is fuppofed, by the 
common people, to reprefent the devil in a vanquifhed pofture : 
under which notion a waggith fchoolmatter, once of that place, 
thus paraphrafed the above le gend : 

Here I ‘Thomas Wharton do lie, 
With Lucifer under my head ; 
And Nelly my wife hard by, 
And eagrcs as cold as lead : 
Oh, how can I fpeak without dread ! 
Who could my fad fortune abide, 
With one devil under my head, 
And another laid clofe’ on each fide !” 

We fhall conciude our account of this work with two anec- 
dotes relative to two gentlemen of the name of Grame. Mr. 
Si indford, {peaking of the Grames on the borders, fays, 

* They were all ’ fark me{s-troopers and arrant thieves ; both 
to England and Scotland ov rtlawed ; yet fonretimes —. at, 
ecaule 
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beeaule they gave intelligence forth of Scotland, and would rife 
(raife) goo horfe at any time, upon 2 raid of the Englith into 
Scotland. A iaying is recorded of a mother to her fon (which 
is now become proverbial) Ride, Rowley, hough’s i th” pot ; that 
is, the lat prece of beef was in the pot, and therefore it was high 
time for h:in to goand fetch more. Late in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, one Jock (Grahme) of the Peartree, had his brother in 
Cariifle Goal, ready to be hanged ; and Mr. Salkeld, Sheriff of 
Cumberland, ving at Corby Caitle, and his fon, a little boy at 
the pate playing, Jock comes by and gives the child an apple, and 
fays, Mater wilt you nde; takes him up before him, carries him 
nto Scotland, and never would part with him till he had his bro- 
ther home {ate from the ga!iows.” 

Phe other anecdote relates to one Sir Richard Grahme, in 
the reign of King James the Firs. 

* Ele was one of thofe few who were intrufted with the fecret 
of the Prince’s going to Spain, and who waited on him thither: 
Sir Henry Wotton, in his Life of the Duke of Buckingham, 
g.siug an account of their travel through France upon this occa- 
hon, relaies the foliowing circamftance. ‘* They were now en- 
*« tered into the deep time of Lent, and could get no flefh in their 
*¢ inns. Whereupon fell out a pleafing paflage, if I may infert ic 
by the way among more ferious, There was near Bayonne a herd 
ef goats with their young ones; upon the fight whereof Sir Ri- 
chard Grahme teils the Marquis (of Buckingham) that he would 
fnap one of the kids, and make fome fhitt to carry him fhug to 
their lodging ; which the Prince overhearing, Why, Richard, 
fays he, do you think you may practice here your old tricks 
upen the borders? upon which words, they in the firit place 
gave the goat-herd good contentment; and then while the 
Marquis and Richard, being both on foot, were chacing the 
** kad about the flack, the Prince, from horfeback, killed him in 
** the head with a Scottifh pittol, Which circumitance, though 
** trifling, may yet ferve to fhow how his Royal Highnefs, even 
in fuch flight and fportful damage, had a noble fenfe of juit 
dealing.” 

If the hitery of ail the counties of England, and of al! the 
other civilized kingdoms in Europe, were to be written with 
the fame minutenels and particularity of cireumftance, as 
this ceicription of Cumberland and Weitmoreland, we will 
not ivy, #3 ts Mmewhere hyperbolically faid, that the world 
would not contain the books ; but we may atirm fuch beoks 
wouid be to60 numerous to be contained in any modera‘s 
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Steiches of the Lives and Writings of the Ladies of France, 
Addreffid to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. By Ann Thickneffe, 
“i. 1. 12m0.° 2s. 6d. Brown. 


We are very forry that we cannot, without difregarding that de. 
licacy which diftinguifhes the ladies of England, pay any high 
compliment to Mrs. Thicknefle’s biographical memoirs of the ladies 
of France. We will not put the modeit and moft refpectable Mr-. 
Carter to the blufh, by fuppofing ihe author had hes leave to dedi- 


cate to her fuch a performance; as fhe, no doubr, is a competent 


miftrefs of the French tongue; of which, however, we mui ia 
charity fuppofe Mrs. T. is not, or that, in acquiring a periecr : ~ 
ledge of that fafhionable language, fhe has with it adopted aifo the 


freedom and familiarity of the French manneis. In her account of 


the lite of Ninon de L’Enclos, we have the following paiiaze : 

** Ninon never could bear ebriety in men, no uncommon vice 
in thofe days. Chapelle, who was but feldom fober, the endeavoured 
toreitrain from that only blemifh in his character ; but finding him 
incorrigible, forbad him her houfe ; for which he became her inve- 
terate enemy, and iwore that he would not go to bed for one whole 
month without getting drunk, and writing a fongto deride her. He 
was as good as his word, and fent her the following little tonnet : 

** Tl ne faut pas qu’on s’étenne, 
** Si toujours elle raifonne 
*¢ De la fublime vertu, 
* Dont Plaron fut revétu ; 
*¢ Car a bien conter fon Age, 
*¢ Elle doit avoir 
** Avec ce grand perfonnage.” 
On reading of which fhe only replied, that fhe would prefer a night’s 
lodging with Pi.avo rather than with Monfexr Chapelle.” 





Mrs. Thickneffe, by modeitly leaving the blank in the laft line but 
one of the above French verfes, betrays a kind of contviouineds of the 
grofs word that is wanting both to the fenfe and rhime of the ftanza. 
Or are we to think that the wild wag, the Colonel, her hufbanc, 
ily ipped this impudent formet into her manufcript withouc 
her knowledge? It niuft be io, for we cannot otherwife acquit 
the lady. x * € 





4 Botanical Diétionary ; or, Elements of Syftematic and Philce 
Siphical Botany. Containing Defcriptions of the Parts of Plants 
—an Explanation of the fetentific Terms ufed by Morifon, Ray, 
Tournefurt, Linnaeus, and others—a brief Analyfts of the prin- 
cipal Syjlems in Botany—a critical Enquiry into the Merits aie 
Defects of the Linnean Method of Arrangement and Difivibu- 
ton of the Genera—Defiriptions of the various Tribes, or 
natural Families of Plants, thew Habit and Structure, V irtwess 
{enfible Qualities, and economical Ujes-—an impartial Lxamina- 
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208 Pickard’s Englifh Guide to the French Tongue. 
tion of the Doctrine of the § Sex ef Pla mts—with a Difcu 


uiTia 
of feveral curious Qucfiions in the Vegetable Ozconamy, ‘cons 
netled with Gardening. Te whole forming a complete Syfirem 
of Botanical Kns wledl re, By Colin Milne, LL.D. The 
Second Edition, with many Additions, and Illuftrative Plates. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. Lowndes. 


In the dedication of this work to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, his grace is told that it was while the author had the 
honour of affifting Lord Algernon Percy in his ftudies, that he 
himfelf firft applied with ardour to the {cience of plants; thar 
his grace’s noble fon imbibed along with him the shag ape of 
botamy; and that to his generous inftigation, perhaps he owes 
thofe many hours fo agreeably fpent in the moft delightfal of 
the fciences. Be all this, ceene as it may; whether the 
world be indebted moft to the affiitant tutor or to his noble pupil 
for the prefent production, is a matter of little confequence ; 
it is avery copious and ufeful compilation, containing all the 
great lines of theoretical and practical botany, comprifed within. 
that convenient fize and forin as beit fuit the purpofe of bo- 
tanical ftudents ; who, like true peripatetics, fhould purfue their 
enquiries always in the, gardens and fields: to all fuch there- 
iore we recommend Dr. Milne’s Botanical Dictionary as the beft 
vade-mecum or pocket-companion in‘our language. We hope, 
however, that the good Doctor thinks himfelf at prefent employ- 
ed in a fcience fill more fublime and delightrul ; he being, as we 
are informed by the news papers, one of the moft popular 
preachers of the age; called, no doubt, from the felection of 
plants to the faving of fouls; as the apoftle was from the 
iifhing for fprats to be made a fifher of men; or, as a wicked 
wit of the times, too liable /udere cum faris, punningly faid 
on the oceafion, the Doctor hath exchanged the practice of cull- 
ing of fimples for the more profitable one of gulling of fimple- 
tons ! * # * 





% Englils Guide to the French Tongue; fhewing the Gram- 
ma tical Confiructic im of Eng Lif Words into French: with a 
Set of Rules and E EMe7 CUS. For tie Ufe of young- People. by 
Geerge Pista d. 2s. Crowder. 


So many French grammars, and hooks of French exercifes, 
have already been publifhed, that it is no eafy matter for a 
Writer, Rowever completely matter of the language, to fall 
Upon any thing like a new plan on fo hackneyed a fubject. 
Such a plan, however, the author of the prefent work feems 
ickily to have hit on. He has with much art, and, in our 
vpuion, with no lefs judgment, contrived to unite the fub- 
flance 
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fance of a grammar with that of a book of exercifes, fo 
blended and interwoven, that they mutually ferve to throw 
licht on each other. By confining himfelf chiefly to the 
idoms of the language, in which the great difficulty, not only 
of the French, but of every other tongue confifts, he has 
been enabled to explain thefe in a more fatisfaétory manner 
than we remember to have feen. done in any other fchool-book 
whatever; and by bringing all the different conftructions of 
the fame word under one point of view, he has, by fuch 
means, rendered it more eafy for the fcholar both to under- 
ftgnd and remember them. At the fame time it is but juftice 
to obferve, that. the Englifh of this work is much more cor- 
re&t than is ufually the cafe with French grammars. The fact 
is, that in moft others the Englifh is fo extremely incorrect, 
that while the fcholar is learning French, he may actually be 
faid to be unlearning Englith. But as the defign and execution 
of this work are pretty largely, as well as juftly, fet forth in 
the preface, we fhall take the liberty of laying the greateit 
part of it before our readers, 

“ The learning a language by grammar is fo difagrecable to the 
generality of young people, that great care fliould be taken to 
render this method of acquiring it as plain and eafy as poffible: for 
as youth are naturally thoughtefs, they foon take a diflike to 
whatever requires any confiderable degree of attention ; and hence 
itis, that they often leave off their ftudy of languages, almoft as foon 
as they have begun, 

‘* There are certain phrafes in all languages that may be literally 
tranflated into any other, without hurting either the clearnefs of 
the fenfe or the elegance of the expreffion. But there are other 
phrafes, which cannot be fo tranflated without producing one or 
other of thefe bad effects, or both. Thefe laft are called the idioms 
of a language; and it is in underftanding and tranflating thefe that 
the chief difficulty of a language confifts. To remove this diffi- 
culty, has been my principal view in the following performance. 
For having examined with attention what it is that puzzles fcholars 
when they begin to make French exercifes, I found it to be this : 
they want to know the proper method of turning Englifh words 
ito French, and they cannot find it out by the rules laid down to 
them in the generality of grammars. ‘This led me to think, that 
if the rules pointed out to them the grammatical conttruction of 
the Englith words into French, they would meet with much lefs 
difficulty, than they now do, in making their exercifes. My mean- 
ing will be made more plain by an example. p 

“* Suppofe a fcholar has the following fentences to render into 
French: J know what makes him angry. He does what he likes. 
What prompied Cafar to make war againft his country? What is 
4 fpirit? What Says your brother? We know in what country be 
% He afeed him what his horfes and hounds flood him ina yeare 
What is the caufe of winds? If you aft hire what ke did it for. 

Vor, VI. E ¢ 
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‘¢ As the pronoun what may be turned into French in no Tefp 
than eight different ways: viz. by cegui, ceque, gu'efi-cequi, gu’ cfs 
ceque, que, quel, or quelle, quoi, combien ; how puzzled will the 
fcholar be, to find out which is the right one for every fentence! 
He will be obliged to read many pages of his grammar, and after 
all perhaps not find what he is looking for. But how eafily will he 
find it, it the rule tells him,—that war is rendered into French 
in the following manner : 

«* Firft, when a queftion is not afked, it is made by cegui, if it 
ftands immediately before a verb, without 2 noun or pronoun be- 
tween ; and by ceque, if there is one. 

** 2dly. By gu’ef-cegui, when a queftion is afked, if it comes 
immediately before a verb (except the verb ¢o de) without a no- 
minative between or after; and by gue, or gu’ef-ceque, if there is 
one. 

** sdly. By guel, before a fubitantive noun fingular, of the maf. 
culine gender; by quelle, if the noun is feminine ; and by guells, 

uclles, if the noun is plural, &c. 

‘* The fcholar then will have nothing to do, but to look under 
what particular cafe what falls, and he will immediatély fee the 
right method of turning it into French. 

‘¢ Thus it is obvious, that the eafieft and fhorteft way of teaching 
a language is, to fhew the pupil how the words of his mother tongue 
are conftrued in the language he is learning; and that is the 
method I have all along followed. 

‘¢ This work was greatly approved of by a late Earl, celebrated 
for his wit and tafie. His lordfhip’s opinion was, that our pre- 
fent grammars are better calculated to finifh fcholars, who have 
already made confiderable progrefs in French, than to initiate them 
in that language. 

‘¢ ] have taken care to lay down the rules in as plain and eafy 
terms as poffible, for it is of the greateft confequence, that the 
fcholar fhould underftand them, as foon as he reads them. For 
this purpofe, each exercife runs upon one rule only, when it hap- 
pens to be long. Then follows a general exercife which runs 
promifcuoufly through all the rules the {Cholar has learned. This 
is done by way of recapitulation, in order to fix the rules more 
re in his memory, and to make him more ready at ufing of 
them. 

** As this work is upon a plan never attempted before (that I 
know of) itis not to be expected, it fhould be brought to that 
degree of perfection to which it might be carried. I have only to 
fay, that, after a trial of fourteen years, I have found it to an- 
fwer the purpofe for which it was defigned.” 

Notwithitanding this lait affurance, and the favourable re- 
ception this work may meet with from Englifh teachers of 
French, we fhould not wonder if, for obvious reafons, it 
fhould not be equally acceptable to the French teachers of 
their own tongue, A. 
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Sonnets and Odes tranflated from Petrarch. ali 


Letter from a Father toa Son, on his Marriage. 8vo. 1s, 

Dilly. 

Senfible, delicate, and judicious, but calculated only for 
perfons of rank and fortune.~A tract of this kind, adapted 
to the cuftoms and ideas of married people in the middle 
ftation of life, is much wanted, and might prove highly 
ufeful. * % * 





The R——i Revifior : with Annotations by another Hand. Vol. Ts 
8vo. 28.6d. Bew. 


Sketches of Court Characters, infinuated to have been 
defigned by a royal hand. They are drawn, however, with 
too much farcaftical feverity, for us to countenance a fuppo- 
fition fo derogatory to the known good nature and complacency 
of the royal draughtfman. It is hardly to be fuppofed, in- 
deed, that the keeper of any regifter-office whatever would 
give fuch bad characters of the fervants entered on his own 
books. me oe a 





Englands Glory. Poem to the King. 4to. 28, Fielding 
and Co, 


Poor Old England! To what an inglorious ftate of glory 
art thou reduced? And is this a thing to tell the king of ? 
and in fuch a ftile too? 0 fie for fhame! * & 





Reading Races; or, The Berkfoire Beauties. A Poem. 41a. 
is. 6d. Newbery. 


We cannot beftow fo much praife on the beauties of this 
writer’s poetry as he hath heftowed on the beauties of Berk- 
hire ; and yet they are not altogether without merit. + * * 





Sonnets and Odes, tranflated from the Italian of Petrarch, with 
the original Text, and fome Account of his Life. 12m0. 3% 
Davies, 

A poor and infipid paraphrafe of fome of Petrarch’s Sonnets, 
which, at the beft, would make but a poor figure in the Englith 


language, * * 
Eez The 













212 Wood's Miller and Farmer's Guide. 
Obfervtiors on fome of the Articles of Diet and Regimen ufwalty 


1c onmended to Valetudinavians. By William Falconer, M.D, 
F.R.S. Small Oavo. 1s. Dilly. 


Judicious and fenfible remarks on a fubject of the highctt 
importance to thofe, who know how gratefully to prize that 
valuable bleffing, health. * 4% 





A Literary Scourge for thofe learned Affaffins the Critical Re 


viewers, &c. Bvo. 1s. Od. Ireland. 


The raving remonftrance of fome medical writer, who hath 
himfelf undergone the literary feourge of fome /si-difani Cri- 
ticaL R.vi-wer. As we are not concerned, we fhall only ob- 
ferve of this fmarting culprit, in the words of the motto which 
he applies to his flagellant, mon cito inveniet parem, * * * 


The Patriot Minifter: an Hiftorical Panegyric on Michael de 
?H-fpital, Chance llor f France. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. 2s.6d. Durham. 


The very amiable portrait here drawn of a guondam patriot 
minifter, hath, it-feems, put the prefent patriot minifters fo 
much out of countenance, in France, that they have pruden-~ 
tially fuppreffed the piece, in order to prevent unfavourablé 
comparifons. Comparifons, indeed, are in general fo odious, 
that we doubt much if even the patriotic minifters of this 
country will be fond of contemplating the very diflimilar coun- 
tenance of the Chancellor de l’Hofpital. ; heals 





The Miller and Farmer’s Guide: containing plain and eafy Tae 
bles; which will be found of excellent Ue to Fatiors, Mill.rs, 
Farmers, and all concerned in the Wheat Trade; ¢fpeciai'y 
to thofe in and about Chelmsford, and elfewhere, who buy or fill 
W heat by what is commonly called Three Peck Weight. To 
which are prefixed fome ufeful Obfervations, recommended to the 

»efttentin yg Miller and Farmer. ‘By Thomas Weed, 


Billericay Mills. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Printed at Chelmsford. 
A book that may poffibly have its ufe, even in thefe times, 
among. the lower order of farmers and mealimen, who may 
look 
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look back with complacency on the times, when even the She- 
riffs of the firft county in the kingdom uicd to give a fpecimen 
of their capacity for computation by counting the hod-nails ; 
acuitom out of date in the country, though ttill kept up ia 
London. eee 





The Auction; a Tiwn Eclogue, by the Honourable Mr. —, 
4to. 1s. Bew. 


At one fhilling! gentlemen. A town eclogue, by the 
ifonourable Mr. ——. None of your pitiful, paultry, Grub- 
ftreet, garretteer poets, but an honourable—the ec/ague of an 
honourable for only one fhilling !—What! Nobody bid!— 
The AuGion! Ladies ! Not the Auction entice you !-—Strange! 
—Surely, gentlemen, it is worth fomething! Nobody bid a 
farthing!—Echo, a farthing.—/4ué. I thank you, Sir A 
farthing! Going! Going! Gone.—At a farthing, gone! Who 
is the buyer? —the buyer!—Eche, the buyer ! — Audc?. How! 
gentlemen, do you mock me? Is there no buyer?—None. — 
Such an Auction } “F? 





The Beauties of Flora difplayed : or, the Gentleman and Lady's 
Pocket Companion to the Flower and Kitchen Garden: on an 
* entire new Plan. Wath a Catalogue of Seeds neceffary for each 
of them. Containing a concife and methodical Defcription of the 
Heights and Colours of upwards of Two Hundred diferent 
Flowers: particular Direétions for Sowing and Management, 
and fingular Arrangement of each Sort of them, fo as to 
have thofe of near equal Heights by themfelves, and that no two 
Flowers fhould be feen together of the fame Colours, nor that any 
une Kind fhould be hid by the other, but fhould at one View 
paint the whole Garden with a moft agrecable and pleafing Va- 
riety, and fet forth the great Profufion of Nature with very 
little Trouble. Alfa under the Englifo Name of each Flower, 1s 
affixed its Latin one, for the more agreeable Amufement of the 
Curious, With Seven Plans on Copper-Plates, fhewing the 
Nature and Defign of the Work, and the Pofition of the F lowers 
when growing. Witha frort Sketch of the moft defirable N) itua~ 
tion of a Pleafure Garden. Alfo is placed under the Articles of 
the Kitchen Garden Catalogue, an effential and concife Methed 
of Culture, Sceds arranged after each other nearly fuitable to 
the Times of Sowing : the general Quantity necefiary for different 
Proportions of Ground: the Chaice of Soil and Situaticn ; and 


advice 
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Advice “for laying out a Kitchen Garden both for Convenience, 
Utility, and Neatnefs. By N. Swinden, Gardener and Seedj- 
man, at Brentford-End, 8vo. 18. Dodfley. 


After inferting fo ample a title-page, we have nothing 
more to obferve on this little ufeful pertormance, than that it 
is elegantly printed by Fry, and will not mifbecome the 
pocket of the moit elegant floriit, male or female in the 
whole kingdom.  & * 





The Con/litutional Criterion: By a Member of the Univerfity of 


Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


Inftead of the Univerfity of Cambridge, read the Robin Hood 
Society, or Coachmaker’s Hall; of which focieties this. conftitu- 
tionalift is more likely to be a member than of either of the 
learned inftitutions of Cam or Ifis. This catch-penny crite- 
rion is, indeed, calculated chiefly to benefit the conftitution of 
the publifher’s pocket; which, thanks to a number of fuch 
politic moufe-traps, is, neverthelefs, in good plight. 

* i * 





Letters to the King, from an old patriotic Quaker, lately deceafed. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Baldwin. 


As a fpecimen of thefe fingular and fenfible letters, we thalt 
give our readers the firft of them ; from which they may infer 
the nature and fpirit of the reft, 


** To George the Third, King of Great Britain, and dominions 
thereunto belonging, one of the people called Quakers wifheth all 
happine(fs in foul body, and eftate.— 

** Patriots dictate to kings, and I affume the name merely that 
my advice may have the more dignity and weight. Nor do I ap- 
proach the throne either with fear or trembling, but with a heart 
full of confidence in thy docility and attention. 

‘* It is not the prevince of one mortal to know the thoughts of 
another ; but the countenance is often an index to the mind ; and 
heaven has marked thee with diftinction infinitely preferable to all 
the enfignia of royalty—the exterior of an honeft man. 

** In the entry, it may be proper to obferve that it will be as 
much for thy convenience as for mine, to forget but a few moments 
where and what thou art. I afk nothing more to the fuccefs of my 
propofal. ‘The fycophants and f{paniels, who fawn, uncover, and 
kneel in thy prefence, may fometimes influence thee to think mr 
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félf more than man, while the invidious and lefs fucce ful rivals 
of thy favour, would have us believe thee to be lefs. For my part, 
] wifh to find thee only in the full and liberal exercife of all thofe 
powers and faculries which God has given thee, with thine ears un- 
occupied, thy heart unbiaffed, and thy mind open to conviction. 

‘« I muit be free to confider thee fimply as one of the brethren 
and friends, which would to God thou wert. ‘This idea will be no 
degradation of thee, and will, befides, give a loofe to my whole 
heart, which in truth is as fuil of affection for thee and thine, as 
thou could wih. Truk me, it will be no blot on the annals of thy 
reign, when both of us are reclaimed by our mother earth, that a 
poor, otfcure Quaker had the honefty, amidft the tumult of the 
people, to lift up his voice from afar; and that the greateft of 

ings, by deigning him a hearing, fhewed him(elt alfo to be among 
the beft of men. 

“* As highly as thou art exalted above thy fellow creatures, it 
becomes thee to underitand a little of their minds. Providence, 9 
thou well knoweft, hath placed thee on an eminence to watch the 
intereft of others with fympathy and tendernefs, not to look down 
upon any with indifference or contempt ; and it is not lefs happy 
for thee than for them, that thou art fo deeply concerned in their 
fentiments. Thou mighteft, otherwife, like many unfortunate 
princes of immortal infamy, have precipitated thyfelf into imme- 
diate wretchednefs and lailing difgrace; but whilit thy only glory 
is in the love and loyalty of a populous, powerfu!, and undivided 
kingdom, while thy greatnefs is their happinefs, and their liberties 
the fole objeét of all thy miniftrations, the crown fhall flourifh on 
thy head and defcend with honour to thy fon. 

“* It deferves to be engraven on thy heart, as the firft and beft 
of all maxims, ** that our civil and religious privileges are the 
only ftaple pillars of thy throne, and that oar profperity is thy fole 
fecurity.”” Thou art to us what the head is to the body, and hatt 
all the reafon in the world to fufpeé thy{clf, whenever not fenfibly 
ailected with our minuteit complaints. *. 

“* Thou canft not, therefore, in the prefent critical pofture of 
affairs, be indifferent to our opinions. It is well known how rudely 
and roundly thy fervants are cenfured, for carrying on a bioody and 
expenfive war againft the Friends, and others in America. Far be 
it from one of the fuffering, perfecuied, and deprefled brethren, to 
join the children of this world in- waging their intemperate tongues 
againft the Lord’s anointed. Nor have I the vanity to expect that 
from thee, which thou haft denied to thoufands : much lefs that my 
advice fhould be followed in oppofition to that of thy parliament 
and privy council. I am old enough to know what influence the 
voice of a private individual generally has on thofe in a public 
flation ; but, whatever fhould be the confequence, thou fhalt moft 
certainly hear from me, what thou néver didft, nor ever can heat 
{om fuck a3 have an intereft in deceiving thee,” Ez 
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216 Odjervations on the Scheme for the faintenante of the"Poor. 


Ex uno, as we have above faid, difce omnes; indeed ovr 
i i, | honeft Quaker is as good as his word; telling his majetty bis 

I r #6 2 . . ° 

nf ‘3 own, ina manner to which we believe he is not much ac. 

4 * * 
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Fhe London Direéory, or, an Account of the Stage Coaches and 
oa Carriers, fiom London to the different Towns in Great B) itain, 
oh Me Defiribing the Number of Miles to each Toven, with the Fare 
to be paid, and the Days and Hours of jetting out from 

the different Inns, Wharfs, &c, in and near London, With 
an Account of the Coafting Veffels, Barges, and Boats, and the 
fueral Wharf, Keys, and Stairs, whire they ufually lie ta 
“take in Goods and Paffngers. 8yo. 4s. Lowndes, 





Very ufeful, and (as we are informed by the porters who 
ay bring us venifon from Warwickfhire, hares from Hertfordthire, 
a! a and turkies from Nerfolk) tolerably correct, * * 





- 
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Cenielures upin the Mortality of the Human Squl. By a Frets 
Thinker. 1s. Wilkie. 


This free-thinking conjecturer (if we may be free in our 
conjectures) is certainly a great hypocrite. He can never 
jupely be in carnett in his pretences of believing the immor- 
tality of the foul! If he be, where does he think, as Mother 
(gle fays, to go to when he dies, for his unconfeionable im- 
pufition upon Chriitian people in picking their pockets of a 
thilling for a few trumpery conjectures not worth a half. 
penny. % * * % 
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Osfervations on the Scheme before Parliament for the Maintenance fu 
cf the Poor, with occafional Remarks on the prejent Syftem, and 
a Pian, propofed upon different Principles, in a Letter te 
Thomas Gilbert, E/g; Member for Lichfield. vo, Vy T 
Poole, Cheftter. Wallis, London. 


The author of thefe obfervations, we are told, is a young ) 
gentleman of the law, and of the name of Jones, at Holywell on 
ia Flintthire. The obiervations themfelves are pertinent, and : 





y , or r tra 
i well worthy the attention of his elders and fuperiors. a 
‘ . ° < 
1; ¥ * * 7 
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Introduction and Supplemant to Dr. Price’s Civil Liberty. 219 


The Remarkable Trial of the Queen of Quavers fr Sorcery, 
Witchcraft, and Enchantment, at the Affizes held in the Moon, 
for the County of Gelding, before the Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Lafh, Lord Chief Baron of the Luwar Exchequer, Taken in 
Soot Hand by Fofeph Democritus and William Diogenes. S8yo» 


25. 6d. Bew. 


‘¢ Great wits to madnefs, fure, are near allied 


The poet, who faid fo, had probably juft been in a fitua+ 
tion fimilar to that of ourfelves, after reading the remarkable 
wrial_ before us; a fituation critical even to profeffed critics! a 
fituation.in which, placed between wit and lunacy, we are almoft 
as little able as the fchoolman’s afs between two bundles of hay, 
to give the preference to either. That our Democritus and 
Diogenes are wits is proved by their punning, and, that they 
are lunatics is admitted on their own confeflion ; fo that they 
go beyond the fuggeftion of the poet, and prove that wit and 
madnefs are not only nearly allied, but abfolutely married and 
become one fiefh. One fiefh, indeed! for, to fay the truth, 
there is more grofs body than fubtle fpirit in this production ; 
the defign of which is to prove that cafrati are fqualing 
monfters; that Dr. Johnfon’s * guide, philofopher, and friend,” 
Baretti (or, as he is here wittily called, Bear-hate-ye) is really 
as ignorant a blockhead as he is truly faid to be a lying, villain- 
ous, revengeful, Italian fcoundrel; that the Queen of Qua- 
vers is apt to tipple; that her maid of honour is hump-backed, 
and that Dick Yates is no conjurer, Thefe, among fome 
other pieces of ‘information, are to be mét with in this 
trial of our, and we will venture to fay the reader’s, patience, 
—To be ferious, we are forry to fee a man of wit, genius, 
and talents, fo wanting to himfelf and of true tafte, as to 
throw away his abilities in fo low a manner on fo low a 
fubje&t. ke % 


19 





The Introduétion and Srpplement to the Two Traéis on Civil 
Liberty, &, By Dr. Price. 8yo, 15, 6d. “Cadell. 


This introduction and fupplement are fold feparately, for the 
Convenience of thofe who bought the former editions of theie 
tratts, The Introduétion contains a fhort hifory of bills for 
sxamining national accounts---Remarks on the origia of govern- 
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ar8 Letter to the Dutchels of Devonfpire. 


-ment; on the political principles of the Diffenters, and on 
the Archbifhop of York’s fermon before the foeiety for pro- 
pagating the gofpel in foreign parts.—The Supplement con- 
tains additional obfervations on fchemes for railing money by 
public loans; with a coreparative view of the different projects 
for that purpofe, * * # 





Prayer, a Poem. By Samuel Hayes, M. A. late Fellow. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Dodfley, 


The ingenious Mr. Hayes feems to have fucceeded, in his 
own right, to our late unhappy friend Mr. Chriftopher Smart, 
in his claim to Mr, Seton’s prizes. From his Prophecy, which 
obtained the prize in 1776, we had no prophetic omen of his 
future fuccefs; but perhaps he ftood in the fame predicament 
which poor Kit fometimes did, of having no competitor. And 
yet Smart fometimes ran the race by himfelf and was beat. 
We pray it may never be again fo with Mr. Hayes. *& # * # 





The Infant?s Mifcellany; or, Eafy Leffons, extracted from different 


Authors, on anew Plan, 12mo, 2s. Beecroft. 


A fchool book, calculated for children under eight or nine 
years of age, the production of a Lady, author of the Acci- 
dence, or firft Rudiments of Englifh Grammar. They who 
admit the propriety of loading the memory of children fo very 
young, will probably think thefe little works well calculated. 
It remains a doubt, however, with fome fingular philofophers, 
whether moft of thefe young fcholars may not have the oppor- 
tunity of faying, after they are grown up, that’ they have 
Jorgotten more than many others have ever learnt. * * * 





An intercfling Letter to the Dutchefi of Devonfbire. 8vo. 2% 


fewed. Bew. 


If her grace of Devonfhire does net in time become one of 
the beft of women, it is not for want of good advice. Her 
prefent counfellor advifes her *¢ to fet the fafhion of being 2 
Chriftian.”—Alas! alas! Mr, Grave-airs, this fhe may do, 
and the fafhion may take; but if Chriftianity be affumed only 
by 











Later to the Right Rev. Lord Bifhop of Carlifle. arg 


by way of fathion, it will, like all other new fathions, wear 
out, and become old. Chriftianity fhould be recommended as 
a jubfiance and not as a mode. * * xX 





fn Effay on the Education of Youth intended for the Profe(fion 
of Agriculture. 8vo. 28. Davies. 


A tranflation, with additions and improvements, of M. 
Mochard’s Memoir, refpeéting the. education of peafants, 
originally "publifhed in the Tranfaétions of the Economical 
Society at Berne in Switzerland. It abounds with many fenfible 
remarks and judicious reflections, equally applicable to moft 
nations, and with many peculiarly, adapted to the farmers and 
hufbandmen of this country. * * * 





4A Common-place Book- for Travellers in Foreign Countries ; which 
may alfa be of Ufe to thofe who travel in their own Country. 
With Heads of Reference, including the feveral Particulars 
moft worthy of Objervation. 38. Rivington. 


_ This work is juftly entitled a common-place book; the 
matter contained in it being truly trite and ¢ommon-place 
{tuff indeed ! 





Remarks on General Howe’s Account of his Proceedings on Long 
[/land, 8vyo. 1s. 6d, Fielding and Co. 


We can be no judges of the propriety of thefe remarks, 
without farther information than it can poffibly be expected is 
as yet communicated to the London Reviewers. * *% % 





A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Carlifle, con- 
tainining a few Remarks on fome Paffages of his Lordfhip’s 
Pamphlet, entitled,  Confiderations on the Propriety of re- 
quiring a Subjeription to Articles of Faith, 8vo. 13, Johnfon. 


This able letter-writer maintains that an affent and con- 
fent to every thing contained in the liturgy of the church of 
England, is a grievous impofition; and that no man, with a 
good confcience, can make ufe of prayers, formed on a plan 
which he thinks-to be ** contrary to the gofpel,"——We have 
“™ 2es no 
























220° Dangerous Principles of the Minority expofed. 


no objection to make to this. Let thofe fcrupulous divines, 
whofe confciences are tender in this particular, withdraw 
themfelves from officiating in the church; let them, as our 
author propofes, rather refign their preferments than forfeit 
the confolatory teitimony of a good confcience ; but we cannot 
agree with him that it would become them to unite in focieties, 
alias form cabals, againit the eftablifhment. Their re/gnation, a8 
he fays, may be ‘a noble proof of their zeal for pure Chrilti- 
anity,” but their fetting up for religious reformers will be 
no proof either of their modefly or their charity. We pretend 
not to fay that fome amendment may not be made in the 
afticles of the eftablifhed faith, as well as in fome points of 
religious difcipline and praétice ; but, in times like thefe, that 
amendment fhould be very cautioufly attempted. A zeal for 
pure Ghréflianity might do much; but then it fhould be a zeal 
according to knowledge, dire€ting the poffeflor to thofe things 
in which fuch purity really confifts. * * * * 





Confiderations on the prefent State of Affairs between England 


and America.. 8yo. is. Sewell, 


"The affairs between England and America have been for 
fome time, and ftill are, in fo fluCuating a fituation, that their 
prefent fiate can be no object of very mature confideration ; 
and curfory ones, like thofe before us, deferve to be read as 
curiorily as. they are written. * * 





+. 


The delufive and dangerous Principles of the Minority expofed and 
vefuted, 8vo, 1s. 6d. Fielding and Co, 


This writer may, for ought we know, be as honeft in. his 
intentions, as he affects to be in his avowal of them. We 
could whifper, however, into this Mr. [one/lus’s ear a pofition 
that would probably ftartle him, and yet we are well convinced 
it is very trues which is, that the principles of the majority 
(if they have any principles) are full as delufive and dangerous 
as are thofe of ‘the minority; take and fhake any two of the 
beft of both fides in.a bag, .and if you find him not totally un- 


‘principled, . you mav take him for the honefteft man... There 


is juit as much morat principle to be found in modern politics, 
as there is friendthip to to be found in trade; which, as old 
Philpet tays, in the darce, is juft none at all, * * * 
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The Laws refpecting omen 222 


[he Cafe flated on Philofophical Ground, between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. ®8vo. 28.  Kearfley. 


Poor Philofophy ! How art thou turned, twifted, and tore 
tured to ferve the purpofes of party! Theology, morality, 
and phyfics have long played ftrange work with thee. What 
thau wilt do in the hands of the politicians, heaven knows. 
Certain it is, that the prefent politics of this country ftand 
upon no philofophical ground at all. : * % * 





Thoughts on the prefent State of Affairs with America, and the 


Means of Conciliation, 8vo. 2s, Cadell. 


This political thinker propofes the plan, fince faid to be 
adopted, of feiding out Commitflioners, under the fanétion of 
an act of parliament, to conciliate matters, and make peace with 
the Americans. But, if the Americans do not chufe to 
be reconciled (and it by no means appears that they are in a 
conciliatory mood) what will become of our offers of pacification ! 
As matters now ftand, there is little profpect of attaining 
peace by fuch an embafly, fhould it take place: Bella! borrida 
Bela! feems to be the prefent cry, to put a ftop to which it 
will require rather /pirited aézion than profound thought. 

* * € 





A Bill upon the Principles of Lieutenant Tomlinfon’s Plan for 
the more eafy and effectual manning of the Royal Navy, Sc. 
By the Hon. Temple Luttrell, @vo. 1s. Matthews. 


Ad populum provoco is, in the moft extenfive fenfe, the motto 
of every man, who appeals from the reprefentatives of the 
people in parliament to the people at large in print: but 
how the populace are to remedy the evils of a corrupt ma- 
jority, unlefs by a re-election of reprefentatives, we know not, 
This bilt was thrown out of the Houfe of Commons by a majo. 
rity of exactly two to one; and every body knows that two 4g 
one are odds at foot-ball, * * % 





The Laws refpeéting Women, as they regard their natural Rights, 
or their Gonneétions and Condud. In Four Books. 8vo. 6s. 
Johnfon, 


This work is divided into four béoks; the fir? treating of 


the laws retpecting the perfonal rights of women; the as 
o 
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22 Theory of the Confiruction and Property of Ships, 


of thofe relating.to their property: the tid relates to the 
penal laws refpecting women: and the fourth to thofe con- 
cerning parents and children, There is much entertaining in- 
formation to be met with in this publication; although we do 
not think the author goes deep enough into the ipirit of tlie 
laws of the paft and prefent times regarding women. x x 4 x 





fA Hiftory of the late Revolution in Sweden, which happened on 
the 19th of Auguft, 1772. Containing, in Three Parts, the 
 Abufes and the Banifhment of Liberty in that Kingdom 
WYritten by a Gentleman, who is a Swede. 8vo. 55. 
Donaldfon, 


The materials of which this Hiftory, as it is called, is com- 
pofed, appear to be authentic and valuable. It is a pity, there- 
fore, the author was in fo great a hafte to publifh them in the 
Englifh language: for, though the Swedes are more apt than 
mott foreigners in attaining our-tongue, they do not become 
Fnglithmen merely by fetting fooi in this ifland, as this gen- 
tleman feems to fuppofe ; naturalization itfelf, however, will 
not confer on him the idiom of the Englifh tongue, 

* % & 





The Cafe of Thomas fones, Clerk, of Ely, Cambridgefhire, re- 
Jpecting bis State of Confinement, Sc. Together with fome 
introductory Remarks on the general State of the Bedford Level 
particularly the South Part of it. gto. 1s, Leacroft. 


A very hard cafe indeed! But the circumftances are too 


perfonal and local to be particularly dwelt on in a literary 
Review. % % 





A complete Theory of the Confiruction and Properties of Veffils, 
with practical Conclufions for the Management of Ships, made 
eafy to Navigators. Tranflated from Theorie complette de la 
Conftruétion ct le Manceuvre des Vaiffeaux, of the celebrated 
Leonard Euler. By Henry Watjon, Efq; 8vo. 5s. Elmfley. 


An Englith verfion of a very valuable work, the original of 
which is well known to mathematicians. The Englifh marine 
is much indebted to Mr. Watfon, for his correct and ufeful 
tranilation of it, x * * 
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Diffirtation on controverted P. uffages in St. Peter and Fuds. 223 


Obfervations on the Means of better draining the middling and lower 
‘Levels of the Fens. By Two Gentlemen who have taken a View 
thereof; addreffed to the landed and commercial Intereft, affefed 
by the Bill propofed to be brought into Parliament, 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Evans. 

Thefe obfervations appear to be the refult of judgment and 
experience, * & 





The Caledonian Dream, Infcribed to the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Chatham. 4to. 1s. Fielding and Co. 


We greatly fear this Caledonian dreamer is not one of thofe 
fice feers of the North, whofe vifions always prove true. He 
dreams truly of the fpeedy fubduction of the American rebels ! 
But alas! their very being, as rebels, depends on our fub- 
duing them, see 





A Differtation upon the controverted Paffages in St. Peter and Sta 
Jude concerning the Angels that finned, and who kept not their 
Siri Eftate. By Samuel Henley. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 


A learned and ingenious attempt to explain the following 
paflages of holy fcripture. st 

‘“‘ If God fpared not the angels, that finned, but caft them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darknefs, to be 
referved urlto judgment’:—And turning the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah into afhes, condemned them with an overthrow, making 
them an example unto thofe, that after fhould live ungodly.” 
2 Pet. ii. 4, 6. 

‘* The angels, which kept not their firft eftate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath referved in everlafting chains under 
darknefs, unto the judgment of the great day. Even as Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the cities about them, in like manner, giving 
themfelves over to fornication, and going after ftrange flefh, are 
fet forth for an example, fuffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 
Jude v. 6. 7. 

The /criptural {choliafts in general conceive thiefe texts to 
relate to the revolt of the fallen angels; but Mr. Henley ap- 
pears to be of a very different opinion. 

‘* We learn, fays he, from thefe paffages, that there was for- 
merly a people, who did not keep their eftate, and who forfook 
their habitation; that they were called angels, and for their dif- 
obedience condemned to Tartarus, and were to be preferved in 
chains and darknefé until the great day. The judgments executed 
upon them were like thofe of ien and Gomorrah ; and it 1s in- 
timated 















424 The Watch. An Ode. 


timated, that among other inftances of wickednefs they were guilty 
of the fame crimes as the people of thofe cities. We have in the 
Mofaic hiftory an account given of the firft apoftacy and rebellion 
upon earth, which was carried on by the fons of Chus, under their 
imperious leader Nimrod. And to this rebellion, and to this 
people, I imagine that the apotties allude.” 

The manner in which Mr. Henley fupports this application 
of the above texts, is ingenious and plaufible; though, we 
think, not altogether unexceptionable ; but we muft refer the 
reader for further fatisfaction to the differtation itfelf, 


* * & 





The New Italian, Englifh, and French Pocket Diéiionary. By 
F. Bottarelli. 4. M. 3 vol. 18s. Nourfe. 


This di€tionary is faid to be compiled from thofe of La 
Crufca, Dr. Johnfon, and the French Academy. An Italian 
Grammar is prefixed to it; both Grammar and Diétionary 
being executed as moftof fuch modern abridgments are. They 
have this advantage, however, over the voluminous originals, 
from which they are copied, that, being lefs books, they are 
not fuch great evils, i - 





The Family In-Compaét, contrafted with the Family Compaé?. 
A Tale, from real Life. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 


To fpeak of this punning poet, in his own ftile, there is 
nothing compadé? about his performance, which is a diffufe com- 
pound of fomething, we can hardly tell what, in favour of 
the Americans, %,* 





The Watch. An Ode. Humbly infiribed to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of M—f—d. To which is added, The Genius of 
America ta General Carleton, An Ode. 4to. 1s. Bew. 


This Watch, though it may not be fabricated by the fame 
workman, is finifhed in the fame manner as were the Patent- 
Snuffers of Mr. Piachbeck, How Jong it will+keep time we 
muft leave to the Poet’s bookfeller. As to the other ode, 
called the Genius of America, we hardly know whether to 
Zile it the effufion of a good or an evil genius. ** * 
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Effay on the Method of treating the Flucr Altus: 225 


Aired. fn Ode. WV ith Six Sonnets. By R. Holmes, M. A. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Rivington. 


An imitation of Mr. Gray’s Welch Bard ; to which it is 
little inferior in fublimity, though not altogether fo ob/cure as 
is the affected fublime of moft of your ode-writers. The half 
dozen Sonnnets annexed refemble the reft of the late pro- 


ductions of the kind, very quaint and very dull, see 





Elegiac Verfes to the Memory of a Married Lady. 4to, 1s. 
Wilkie. 


If the memory of the deceafed lady laft no longer on the 
mind of the writer, than will the impreffion which thefe verfes 
may make on that of an indifferent reader, we may fay, with 
Macgreggor, her name 








will be forgotten 
Before her rump-bone or her trotters are rotten. ° 
Not that thefe verfes are altogether without merit; we 
prefage, however, they will not prove, either to the elegiaft 


or the lady, monumentum are perennius. * * % 





The Conquerors. A Poem. 4to. 28. 6d. Setchel. 


A furious party-poet, on the fide of oppofition. Among the 
conqueits made by his own party, he will do them the juttice, 
in his next edition, to fet down dis having fubdued the patience 


of the London Reviewers. * 2 & 





An Effay on the Method of treating the Fluor Albus, or [Vhites, 
By Mrs. Le Febure, of St. Mldephont. S8vo, 1s. Elmfley. 


Mrs. Le Febure of St. Ildephont, begins her Effay by very 
learnedly informing us, that 

** Women formerly applied themfelves to the ftudy of phyfic, 
and were in poffeflion of treating the diforders peculiar to their fex. 
The moft famous queens of anti yuity did not think that feience un- 
worthy their attention, Hiitory furnifhes us with the names ot 
Cleopatra and Artemifia, Afpafia wrote an c#ay on phyfic, of 
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226 CORRESPONDENCE: 


which fome fragments are ftill extant. _Elephantifa, Antiochifa, 
Salpia, Olympias, and many others, diftinguifhed themfelves at 
Athens in that profeflion. The averfion women have to expofe 
themfelves before men, induced many of them to acquire fuch 
knowledge, as might fecure them the confidence of their own fex 
in fecret diforders. In procefs of time, however, their falutary en- 
deavours met with fome oppofition. The Athenians paffed a law 
to prohibit them the practice of phyfic, even that of midwifery: 
but many Athenian ladies chofe rather to die, than to be delivered 
by men. One Agnodia, affected at the dittrefles of her fex, re- 
folved to incur the penalty of violating this law; fhe difguifed 
herfelf, was fome time after detected, and occafioned the abroga- 
tion of that unjufl law: and it was afterwards permitted women, free 
by birth, to ftudy and practice phyfic. _Now-a-days, women hardly 
meddle with any thing elfe but midwifery, and even in that depart- 
ment, they meet with fo little encouragement, that fhortly their 
affiftance will be but little folicited. Perhaps thofe who exercife 
that branch of the profeflion, have merited this neglect, by their 
inattention to qualify themfelves properly. My tafte for phyfic 
difcovered itfelf early, nor did I negle& to improve it. When my 
parents pointed out to me the choice of a hufband, I fixed upon a 
phyfician ;* I had then an opportunity to devote myfelf wholly to 
a ftudy which I thought fo attractive.” 

If this information doth not recommend both Mrs. Le Febure 
and her hufband Dr. René to the notice of the ladies, they 
mutt have but an indifferent opinion of the Baron of St. Ilde- 
phont’s doctorial abilities, or of his lady’s cocility or capacity. 


* Dr. Wm. René le Febure, Baron of St. Iidephont, Phyfician to Mon- 
fieur, the King of France’s brotlier. 





CORRESPONDENC E, 


Jo th Lonvon RevitweERs. 


Gentlemen, 

I know not whether you will admit of volunteer criticifms, 
efpecially from an anonymous hand: an Sonef, I will not fay an 
Poly, indignation, however, excites me to defire a place, wherever 
you will pleaie to give it, for the following article. 

Youf humble fervant, 
% — % H* 


The Subfiance of a Sermon preached at the Right Hon, the Counte/s 
of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Bath, on Friday the 27th of February, 
1778, beng the Day appoinied for a General Faf. With a@ 


Dedication to ber Ladybip, By toe Revs T. Haweis, LL.B. 


6c. Matthews. ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 227 


This faft-fermonizer hath a great antipathy to coldnefs, hy- 
pocrily, and unfaithfulnefs. He violently declaims againf high 
and low, rich and poor, clergy and laity, profeflors and profane. 
Hear him : 

‘© The fuperior ranks of life difdain the reftraints of God’s law. 
—Divine inftitutions no longer engage their attention, nor the 
commands of Chrift their obedience.—The voice of prayer is 
never heard in ail their dwellings. Idolatry is triumphant in the 
univerfal worfhip paid to gold, and poets and titles. —What man 
fcarcely, who moves in the circle o fafhion, can be found without 
an intrigue? I would I could not add, what woman alfo ?>—Mark 
the multitudes who fatten on the fpoils of their country ;—the very 
domeftics game, whore, and fwear, and are as profane as their 
matters. —Each rank of life emulates his fuperior in luxury, diffi- 
pation, and all the fafhionable vices.” 

But where are the minifters of the fanctuary? ‘* Shameful to 
tell (faith he) the hand of the prieft hath been chief in the tranf- 

reflion—the blood of the land cries out againft the carele/s foep- 
rds will not urge /candalous immoralities, let every man’s 
conduct fpeak for itfelf. Wherein are the Clergy diftinguifhed from 
their fellows but by the gard they wear? In pride, ambition, love 
of wealth, and purfuit of pleafure, what difference appears? Im- 
merfed in worldly purfuits, the tools of minifters, the fervants of 
men, fawning on the great for preferment, courting favour by 
every mean compliance, infatiable after Jucre, that fcarce preach or 
pray but of neceffiry. Ye Scribes, Pharifees, Hypocrites, who, 
like your forefathers, pretend zeal for Mofes, while ye blafpheme 
the God of the temple, and perfecute his faithful followers: fill 
up the meafure of your crimes by your unfaithfulnefs, your 
enmity, and hypocrify! Your damnation flumbereth not”— 
&e. &c. 

Thefe are’ fome of the many charges brought againft the inha- 
bitants and priefts of the land, by the pious, humble, difinterefted, 
laborious Reétor of Aldwinkle, whofe pleafant manner of ‘acquiring 
that fat living, to prevent a fimoniacal contra¢t, and whofe gratitude 
to his generous patron made fo much noife in the kingdom a few 
years paft. 

Ourauthor feems to be perfe4, which might prevent his noticing 
any faults of his own, and his modefty perhaps led him to be 
ditinguifed in the title-page rather as LL.B. than as Reéfor of 
fo notorious a place as Aldwinkle. 





To Dofor W. KENRICK. 
Sir, 


Your candor and love of truth, which I admire in the ju 
icious remarks upon the feveral publications you take notice of in 
G yg 2 the 
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the London Review, encourages me to hope you will be kind enough 
to infert, in your next number, a tew fimple thoughts, which 
occurred to me on reading Dr. Priettley’s Difquifitions relating to 
Matter and Spirit. oe 

his gentleman having for a long time made it his bufinefs, and 
taken great pains to deftroy that truth of the gofpel, whereby our 
fouls can only be faved: I doubt not of his having deftroyed its 
effect upon his own foul, though it is out of his or any created 
being’s power to hinder its faving operations upon all fuch who are 
fentible of the want of them. Now the doctor goes on to do all he 
can toconvince the world, that he is in reality one of the greateft 
infidels perhaps now living. He makes ufe of his talents to ex- 
plain clear away every thing recorded in the Bible, from whence 
any hope of faivation for a felf-condemned finner could poflibly 
arife, and then he hopes to receive his reward at the refurredction 
of the body for what he has done while he was init. Well, let 
him then wait for his reward, though, I am fure, nobody will 
have reafon to envy the poor man the reward he will receive. Bur 
if he thinks his publications of this fort will eftablith his character 
as a*geat man, who has found out fo many new things, I have 
reafon to think he is vafily miftaken, except it be with fome of his 
own flamp; for if ever there was an object of fovereign contempt 
upon the face of the earth, then it is certainly fuch a one, who has 
folly and impudence enough to treat his great Maker’s adorable and 
incomprehenfible love in redeeming his poor fallen creatures with 
his own precious blood, in the manner Dr. Pricitlcy treats it. 
There is no need of mentioning wherein this treatment confifis, 
for it is fufficiently known: nor is it at all my intention to fay any 
thing heve to refute his deteflable and daring principles of that fort, 
which the infidel'ty of his heart has firft fixed in his mind, and in 
fiipport of which he afterwards has recourfe to the Bible, and 
makes ufe of all his craft and cunning to do manifeft violence to 
fome texts of it, in order to make them agree as well as_poflible 
with his own pre-conceived fancies; for whoever underflands 
plain language, and the literal fenfe of found words, and 
reads the Bible with an unprejudiced mind, will eafily know the 
true meaning of all that is written there concerning the efentials 
belonging to man’s falvation, becaufe nothing can be plainer and 
more fimply exprefied than thofe things are; but if the doctor 
chujis to take pains to work out his own condemnation, why then, 
he muti. 

But to one thing, which I have juft read in his Difquifitions re- 
lating to Matter and Spirit, I thall beg leave to fay a few words; 
and that is, his faving * there is a remarkable and total filence in 
sins feripture concerning the uncmbodied ftare of man, and that 
** afier death the foul is and remains extinét and infenfible, till the 
** refurrection of the body.” It might probably be very well for 
the docior if it were fo, tor it would be fome refpite at leaf : but, 

alas ! 
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alas! he mutt {till appear at the refurrection of the body ; and if he 
has not the wedding garment on (his explanations of thefe matters 
he will not then dare to think of ) he may rcad Matth, xxii. what 
the confequence will be. 

But as to what the Doétor believes or difbelieves, I will leave to 
himfelf; but as to his pofitive affertion of the conformity of the 
Bible to his notions of the ‘* Extinfion of the foul after death,” 
I am amazed at the poor man’s confummate impudence in afferting 
fo notorious a falfehood. Give me leave, Sir, juft to mention a 
few paflages of holy writ relative to this point, and I’li then leave 
it to the unprejudiced reader, who is willing and capable of under- 
ftanding the obvious meaning of plain fentences, to judge for him- 
felf, viz. 

** Then fhall the duft return to the earth as it was, and the fpirit 
* fhall return unto God who gave it.. Ecclef. xii. 7. 

** Jefus faith to Martha: I am the refusrection and the life: 
“ whofoever liveth and believeth in me fhall never die. John 
** xi, 26. 

* It came to pafs that the beggar died, and was carried by the 
** angels into Abraham’s bofom: the rich man alfo died and was 
** buried ; and in hell he lifted up his eyes. Luke xvi. 24, 25. 

** Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
** foul, &c. Matth. x. 28. 

‘* Behold there appeared unto them Mofes (and Elias) talking 
with him. Matth. xvii. 3. 

** Jefus faid unto the thief: to-day thou halt be with me in 
** Paradife. Luke xxiii. 43. 

** Jelus cried with a loud voice, Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my fpirit. Luke xxiii. 46. 

** Jefus went and preached unto the fpirits in prifon, which fome 
** time were difobedient—in the days of Noah, while the ark was a 
*“ preparing. 1 Pet. ili, 19, 20. 

“* Stephen faid, Lord Jefus, receive my fpirit. Acts vil. 59. 

** [have a defire to depart and to be with Chrift, which is far 
“better, Phil. i, 23. 

* We are willing to be abfent from the body, and to be prefent 
with the Lord. 2 Cor. v. 8. 

“* T faw under the altar the fouls of them that were flain for 
“the word of God,—and they cried with a loud voice, &c. 
** Rev..v. 9.” 

Now pray, Sir, is there in any of thefe quotations from the 
oracles of God, any fuch doétrine as that of the extinétion of the 
foul after death, which Dr. Prieftley has the boldnefs to tell the 
world is feriptural ? Is not the very reverfe the plain import of 
ail thefe texts, yea indeed of the fpirit of the whole book of God ? 

I would give the Dodtor a piece of advice, and if he follows it, it 
will fave him a deal of trouble, and that is, to own fairly before 
all the world that he believes nothing of the revealed word of God; 
ir as to the hiftorical fats recorded in the Old and New Tefta- 
ment, 
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ment, he may perhaps admit them upon the credit of the hiftorians 
who wrote them, and ftill profefs himfelf, as he is, an infidel with 
regard to fuch things, which none can believe but by the help of 
the holy fpirit. By this conduct he would fave himfelf and others 
a number of fruitlefs difputations. But to pretend to believe the 
words of the Bible, and then to torture them into a meaning foreign 
to the true fenfe of them. This is the way of the father of lies, 
as he quoted the Bible to our Saviour in the Wildernefs. 
Leeds, Iam, Sir, 

March 14, 1778. Your conftant Reader. 

*.* We have inferted the above letter, not only to evince our 
impartiality, but to convince Dr. Prieftley and his friends, that 
his fellow divines can be full as fevere upon him as his fellow p4i- 


lefophers. 





, \ 
Te the Editor of the Lonvon Review. 


Sir, 

In your review of Dr, Prieftley’s Dottrine of Philofophical 
Necefity, you obferve (page 128) that ‘* our final deftination at a 
«* future period, in regard to which we may confider the wicked as 
** brethren even in virtue and happinefs, muft be deduced from 
** revelation (viz. on the Doétor’s principles} and doth that (you 
** afk) affure us, as our author declares himfelf difpofed to believe, 
** that all men, without dittinction, will be finally happy.” 

The doStrine of a general reflitution, Sir, I need not inform 2 
man of your extenfive reading, hath been contended for by men 
of the firft eminence in the Chriftian church on the footing of 
fcripture evidence ; or the gevzeral fentiments which it gives us of 
the attributes of the Deity, and the nature and deftination of mane 
It would be impertinent in me to enter into a detail of arguments 
ou this head; but I cannot avoid giving you a fketch of my 
thoughts on a very fingular and ftriking part of holy writ, and 
= be happy to have them corre¢ted or confirmed and improved 

y you. 

The Apoftle, 1 Cor. xv. 22, pofitively afferts the univerfal 
efficacy of the death of Chriit. The /ife which he promifes, and 
by his refurrection hath provided, for mankind, is put in oppofition 
to that death which is reprefented as the confequence of the fin of 
Adam. Now the benefits refulting from the obedience of the 
fecond Adam mutt be as extenfive and general as the curfe which 
fucceeded the difobedience of the fink, or the reafoning of the 
Apoftle will be imperfect and inconclufive. ‘* 4s in Adam all die, 
even foin Chrift,” &c. &c. The anti-thefis is abfolutely deftroyed, 
and the conclufion abfurd and unfatisfa€tory, by the comments of 
every divine who contends for the doétrine of eternal punifhments. 
Let the following {pecimen ferve for a proof of the inconclufivene!s 
ef the Apoitle’s argument upon a fuppofition that the mifery of “ 
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greateft part, or indeed any part of mankind, will be without limits. 
* For as in Adam all have died, or been expofed to the penal effects 
of that threatening which was pronounced on him in confequence of 
his tranfgreflion, even fo by the obedience, fufferings, and refur- 
rection of Chrift /ome will be made alive ; that as the ruin of the 
fall was univerfal, fo the recovery of redemption might be par- 
ticular.’—Some indeed, convinced that the anti-thefis would be 
deftroyed, and of confequence the whole fcope of the argument by 
fuch kind of reafoning as I have fuppofed muft follow any partial 
fcheme of divine beneficence, grant that life will be as univerfal 
as death; that is, as there will be an univerfal defrudiow of 
mankind, fo there will be an univerfal refurrefion of mankind. 
But it comes to the fame thing as _ as it is fuppofed that any 
number fo revived will be only revived to be put into a capacity 
of fuffering eternally. One part of the verfe {peaks of a curfe— 
Death by Adam. The other part fpeaks of a benefit—Life by 
Chrift. But what benefit will that life be of to thofe individuals 
who have only their exiftence continued to be miferable to eter- 
nity? ‘* All die in Adam ;” that’s granted in its full extent.— 
“* All live in Chrift;” i.e. fome live by him to be faved, and 
others to be damned to eternity. The reafoning indeed is worthy 
of the doétrine. The one is as juft as the other is comfort- 
able. 

As the life which Chrift procured for the world is declared to 
be as extenfive as the death which fucceeded the apoftacy of Adam, 
and as the life will be actually beftowed on every individual, the 
Apoftle informs us in the following verfe that the enjoyment of it 
will be imparted to mankind—axer irrefpective of order or tine— 
but according to the tenor of every other regulation that pre- 
vails in the fyftem of natural, moral, and intellectual beings. 
** All will be made alive’—the curfe will be converted into a 
blefling—all will feel the effects of redemption in fome future pe- 
riod—but not all at onetime. No. ** Ewery max will be made 
alive in his own order,”—~according to the fettled and orderly con - 
ftitution of the divine government, and in the manner best adapted 
to the powers, capacities, and improvements of moral agents. Thus 
real Chriftians, or, as the Apoftle {tiles them, ‘‘ they that are 
Chrift's,” will be found in a ftate prepared to poffefs the full joys 
of a future life at ‘* his coming” at the refurrection. He himfelt 
is reprefented as ‘‘ the firf truits of them that fleep.” The 
fecond fharers of the joys of heaven will be the righteous. But 
the refurreétion at which will commence the date of their life and 
felicity, will not clofe the gate of heaven to eternity on the reft 
of mankind, who may not be judged worthy to be admitted at 
that time. The ttate of intelligent beings will not be irrecover- 
ably fixed. No: a great period in the fyftem of probationary 
creatures will fucceed the general refurrection, and ¢haz period, and 
that oly, will terminate the day of trial to all the children of 
Adam, ‘This grand zra of confummation—this concluding _ 
I ° 
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of the univerfal drama, the Apoftle (with me at leaft evidently} 
refers to in the 24th verfe. Then (e:ta afterwards) [the fame 
as emeita] cometh the exd—the lait revolution of nature, when 
Chrift fhall have completed every part of his important charge and 
deftination as the king of men, and brought his univerfal kingdom 
to one grand point of perfection, he will deliver it up with joy to 
the father—will prefent one finifhed fcheme to God as an obje& of 
his approbation, and of univerfal wonder and delight. Then in- 
deed every part will be feen to unite in one vaft, but uniform and 
gracious plan, worthy the Being whofe wifdom decreed, and whofe 
power fulfilled the w4o/e. And to ftrengthen this conclufion, let 
us for a moment attend to the Apoitle’s argument: ‘* For he mutt 
reign till he hath put down all rule,” &c. i.e. every fcheme of 
human power that appeared to difconcert the plan of providence 
and grace will be made to concur in promoting it, whilft it is di- 
verted from its original and apparent.caufe, and bent by the 
arm of omnipotence towards, and at length made to centre in, the 
harmony of creation, and the felicity of God’s univerfal kingdom. 
** He muft put a// enemies under his feet.”—W hat is, we may afk, 
the greateft apparent enemy to divine government? Undoubtedly 
Sin. It is that which creates all the evils that fo much deform the 
tace, and ail the difcord which interrupts the peace, of the world. 
But this great foe to the glory and happinets of the Creator 
will be deitroyed in fome period before the ultimate end of Chrift’s 
mediatorial office will be completed in all its parts. If fin be de- 
flroved, what will be the confequence? Why, Death will be de- 
ftroyed too. ‘The removal of the caufe will be the removal of the 
effect. ‘Thus the confequences of the fall will in the great upfhot 
and event of the divine difpenfations relating to the trial and im- 
provement of man in a mixed flate, be loft and fwallowed up in one 
general life of happinefs and perfection; for ** the laft enemy that 
fhall be deftroyed is Death.” 

This is arude and imperfeS outline of my reflections on this 
part of feripture. Though fuch difquifitions as thefe are more 
immediately in my way as a divine, yet, as they are not out of 
yours (indeed I don’t know what is) though nodivine, I will, in- 
thead of afking your pardon for giving you fo much trouble, afk 
your free fentiments on the fubject. 

lam, Sir, with great efeem, 
Oxford, Your mott humble fervant, 
March 14, 1778. A. D. 


*,* Not having the pleafure of a perfonal acquaintance with 
this ingenious correfpondent, the Editor begs his acceptance of a 
verbal return for repeated civilities. He hopes, however, that the 
\ev. Mr. A. D. will excufe him from giving publicly his free /en- 
timents on fuch a fubjed, leit, being, as his Reverence truly ob- 
ferves, no divine, he thould be found, for once, a little out of the 
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To the Loxnpon REVIEWERS: 


Gentlemen, 

According to my promife, I fend you the Second Canto of my 
Poem ; which, if the Mufes infpire me, may poflibly be followed 
by a third; otherwife the world muft reft fatisfied with the effeéts of 
their paf infpiration ; as I would not, for the world, pen a fingle 
couplet ‘avitd Minervd. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Rnightfbridge, Your obliged humble fervant, 
March 18, 1778. M. MACGREGGOR. 


Tut BUSTLE amonc true BUSTS; 


OR, THE 
POETS-CORNER in aw UPROAR, 


A P OF E WM. 
Occafioned by the Appearance of Dr. Gotpsmitn’s Monument 
in Weftminfter-Abbey. 


** Yes, "tis a general truth, as ftrange as true; 
“ Kenrick fhall prove it ia his next Review.” 
Maccrecoor’s EpistLe TO SHEBBEAREs 


CANTO THE SECOND.* 


NEXT day the ftone Bustos, each other all greeting, 
Renew’d the confab of their over-night’s meeting ; 
For a call of the houfe, when, a motion was made, 
That the matter before them in form might be laid : 
The learn’d and unlearned, the dull and the witty, 
Then form’d themfelves into a gen’ral committee ; 
Some moft felf-fufficient, and fome with lefs pride, 
On Shake/peare’s fhrewd hint to debate and decide. 
Miftaking his fcheme for a quartering mufler, 
They thought that he meant to new-groupe the whole clufter 5 
When fome, who now ftrut in confpicuous places, 
Might perhaps fland lefs forward in Phebus’ good graces: 
To afk, then, of Sim, to aflign their true ftation, 
To thofe appear’d dang’rous who fear’d degradation. 
Tom Shadwell, for inftance, well pleas’d with his laurel, 
Shew’d no difpofition with any to quarrel. 
‘* Why fhould we, faid he, be fo carping at others ? 
Why can’t we live loving, like brothers with brothers ? 
Againft fuch appeal I hold up both thy hands : 
Let Gold/mith, with every man, ftand where he ftands : 
Por my part, I envy not Shake/peare himfelf, 
tho’ plac’d, a plain buft, on a little low thelf, 


* Por Canto the Firft, fee London Review for February. 
Vor, VU, Hh Beneath 
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Beneath pompous Prior; nor grudge I the labour 
Or art, that’s beftow’d on my lofty next neighbour.” 


‘© You be damn’d with your wes, and your brotherhood too,” 


Quoth Prior, ** Who calls cater-coufin with you ? 

Make free with your egva/s, if any there be, 

And don’t talk of ws, Sir, in fpeaking of me. ’ 
Confound him, I fay, for his art and his labour, 
Whoever he was, that made ME your next neighbour.”— 
"Thus faying, his pale nofe he turn’d up and fneer’d : 
When Shake/peare good-natur’dly thus interfer’d : 

*¢ My friends and gdod neighbours (for fuch let us be, 
And, about ourfelves talking, e’en let us fay we) 

Like a fox-hunting member miftaking a motion, 

You feem, of my plan, to have form’d a wrong notion, 
Think not that I fee the leaft fign, in your faces, 

Of rafhly refigning your pofts and your places ; 

For fools we fhould doubtlefs deferve to be noted, 

If thefe we give up, whyfoever promoted : 

My project was merely a plan of prevention 5 

*Gainft future intruders my only intention. 

On which I, to Phebus, my pray’r have preterr’d, 
And {lated our-cafe, which he gracioufly heard ; 

His godfhip declaring the ftate of the nation 

Of poets, he’d take into confideration. 

On preffing him clofely a fhort day to fix, 

He promis’d to be here precifely at fix: 

As good as his word too you find him, my friends, 
‘Through yonder glafs-window behold he defecnds.”— 

Apollo alighted, and properly greeted, 

On his tripod, brought with him, all begg’d he’d be feated. 
In glory array’d by the light of the fun, 

Oi oyer and terntiner feffions begun : 

Already difpatch’d, to affemble before him, 

Tis fummons, to thofe who affeét to adore him: 
Hence both quick and dead, as if ’twere the laft day, 
To Wfminfer Abbey came trudging away. 

The firft that appear’d fet the whole court a ftaring ; 
S: 
For none at firit fight could conceive ’twas a man, 
: ay Shake/peare miliook t ae his own Caliban; _ 

ill a phiz, which, tho’ dirty, was fomething like human, 
P rov’d he poflibly might have been born of a woman. 
So, growling and grumbling, he put in his claim, 
When all, by the manner, conjectur’d his name: 

His long polyfylables pouring fo pat in, 

From his Lexicon, written in pure Exglib-Latia. 
Nay, Uke to Sir Hidibras, boafting to peak, 

He uatlected to yrunile in Hebrew and Greek ; 

Of the former, however, the learn’d Bifhop L——+#h 
Declares uot a word e’er came out-of his mouth. 








m, the printer, came lugging a huge Greenland bear in: 
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Of a bufto fo brutal the place to determine, 
And yet not to rank it with rats and fuch vermin, 
On the ground he was ftation’d, to humour his pride, 
Of Shakefpeare’s tall pedeftal clofe to one fide ; 
On t’other a favage of fimilar breeding, 
As fam’d, in his time, for his writing and reading : 
On the Bard’s Mufe-of-Fire thefe curft cold commentators, 
For his herald-fupporters, in figure and features, 
Like Lion and Unicorn, fam’d for grimaces, 
Were doom’d at each other to ftand making faces. 
A Highlander next, in his bonnet and plaid, 
Came fpouting fuch tuff, Phebus thought he was mad ; 
Not that Mac his own jargon made fo much his boaft, 
As the ditties, forfooth, of his grandfather’s ghott. 
AScald, whofe old ballads he Exglifo’d from Exfe, 
Into bombaft and fuftian, between profe and verfe ; 
Though he fwore, a true Epic, old Ofian’s Fingal, : 
Beat the Iliad, th’ 4neid, the Lufiad and all: 
Nay, what is ftill ftranger, the people believ’d him, : 
Till XK— —& ftepp’d forward, and fr/f* undeceiv’d ’em ; 
When the fools, once fo fond, beftow’d many a curfe on 
The high-flown heroics of famy M—eph Ne 
For Offan a niche he demands, and a fhelf, 
At the bag-piper’s breech, for a buft of himfelf. 
But Phebus declar’d that enormous the crime 
To coop under cover two bards fo fublime ; 
So order’d them both to be mounted aloof, 
And plac’d, fide by fide, on the top of the roof; 
Afigning for reafon, thefe geniufes there 
Might the better converie with the /prites of the air. 

_Fine as fi’-pence, next ftruts in the famous Tom D’Urfy, 
No! No, begging pardon, ’tis Squire Arthur M——y. 
With a barrifter’s bow, as he open’d his brief, 

A niche he demanded as play-wright in chief, 
At tragedy, comedy, farce, profe or rhime, mee 
Declaring himfelf the firft bard of the time. ee 
But ere my lord judge could well make a reply, 
vi A pick-pocket! Seize him !” the general cry : 
Through the aifles it refounded, from one to the other, 
N ay, the folks in the cloifters were put in a pother ; 
Sir Cloudfley himfelf looking fmall, though fo big, 
For fear he fhould lof his fine, full-bottom’d wig : 
Here and there, while the vergers, like fly fons of whores, 
Left the varlet fhould ’feape, ran to fhut all the doors. 

My ¢tragedy-handkerchief give me,” fays one, 
“* My comedy-mafk, hat, and fword,” cries old Lun: 
A third, fourth, and fifth, ** You may well look fo fine, 
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“cc mine.” 
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Then they afk’d him, abufing, and calling him names, 
If he chofe to refund, or be duck‘d in the Thames.— 
Not eafily dafh’d, Matter 44——y replied, : 
And, with true Irifh impudence, told ’em, they lied ; . 
Hurt his good name and fame by fuch groundlefs detraétion ;, 
In the court of King’s-bench, faid, he’d enter his action ; 
Gort Wettminfter-abbey in Weftminfter-hall, 
He doubted not he’d be reveng’d of them all ; 
Here the caufe coram non—But the judge ftopp’d him fhort, 
And committed the ’Squire for contempt of the court.— 
Bung’d his eye with a bottle of beft Burton ale, 
An excellent judge of brown beer, mild or ftale, 
A Reverend Divine into court next came reeling, 
The firft of fine bards, with the females, for feeling : 
OF frien/pip and fancy fo free his effufions, 
That he tpouts, in his drink, his poetic prolufions. 
He open’ his motith and attempted to fpeak, 
In vain, in plain Englifb, in Latin, in Greek ; 
A ftrange lap/us lingua in all overtook him, 
The divine gitt of tongues had fo fairly forfook him. 
At length mutftering words up fufficient to mumble, 
“© A feat they muff give him, or elfe—he fhould tumble ;* 
He faid, he was ne’er cut fo fadly before, 
And was now drunk with toafting his dear Hazazah More. 
Apolls acknowledg’d he well knew the woman, 
And therefore excus’d what might elfe be uncommon, 
** But I,” faid he, ** no man infpire with October, 
** So let Dr. L—gh—ne go fleep himfelf fober.” 
Another caufe call’d, lo! the noife of a carriage, 
Driving hard (as if coming to mend a mad marriage 
Begun at wrong end) interrupted the hearing, 
And fet it afide by a zew interfering. 
** Make way,” was the cry, ‘* for mine hoft of the garter”— 
A fair lady’s meflenger might have look’d {marter ; 
But this, you’re to know, our poetical hott 
At London from Bath was but juft arriv’d poft ; 
Ux peu defradiliz, though ftill in the ton— 
4 peer, in fuch cafes, comes en policon. 
Awe-ftruck at Apollo’s bright borrow’d muftachios, 
Although he’d be thought to be mighty courageous, 
Ie fcrip’d and he bow’d until, growing quite tedious, 
He flammer’d out, ‘* Sir,—my good Sir—your obfequious—” 
When, luckily tor him, at once he bethought him 
Ot what his French tutor or valet had taught him ; 
How a Graad Capitaine, when he wanted, at court, 
His patron, the minitter, Lozvais’ fupport, 
Chang’d fimple Moxfeur to a title much greater ; 
Plain Sir and my Lord, for my God, my Creator ! 
Which flate’ring expedient obtain’d for him foon 
A crofs of St. Louis, and Marthal’s datoz. 
I 
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So he—** My Lud Gud, your Lud Gudfhip muft know, 
I come from B—th Eaf—n, my wite’s plenipo, 
To plead with your gudfhip the critical caufe 
Of the bards and bardefles, the knights of the Va/e; 
An order poetic, of tafte undifputed, 
Whick my fpoufe, at our houfe, hath, fome time, inflituted : 
Of merit fans feruple, all doubt on’c remov’d, 
For K—— himfelf hath their verfes approv’d ; 
A critic fo rigid and {paring of praife, 
That well they muit win, who, with him, wear, the bays: 
By no means like my mild good-natur’d, tame turtle, 
Who, on all hands, fo freely beftows fprigs of myrtle.—~ 
Alarm’d at your royal divine declaration, 
Refpecting the rank of poetical ftation, 
They tremble, for fear wealth, diftinétion, and birth 
Should be levell’d as low as mere genius and worth 5 
Confounded faxs fagoa among the canaille, 
Folks nobody knows, people born in an alley ! 
A newly-made Lord, for decorum a ftickler, 
Cheek by jowl, thus may itand by a journeyman bricklayer ; 
A tame Englith Earl by a wild Irith haymaker, 
And a royal-bed dutchefs a-breaft with her ftaymaker ! 
What a thing, if fuch perfons to rank have the luck— 
Only think !—with a Kelly, a Fones, or a Duck! 
Oh! horrid the heterogeneous mixture, 
Shoutd fo ill-difpos’d be each ftone-mafon’s fixture ! 
In morals *twould be fuch a grofs folecifm 
As would in religion engender a fchifm. 
They therefore requeft that your gudfhip, con gufo, 
Will fettle the rank of cach B—th-E—t—n butto ; 
And that, in affigning their feveral places, 
You'll refleét they have facrific’d all to the Graces.” 
Apollo, of courfe quite au fait de la languc, 
Attentively liften’d to this fine harangue ; 
And half in good earneft, and half in a joke, 
Wav’d his hand with a grace, and as gracioufly fpoke. 
“* Like you, Sir, I honour diftinction and wealth—— 
I hope that you left your fair fpoufe in good health— 
It is known, as a part’of my mufical patfion, 
To play to the tune of the’ eople of fafhion ; 
Hence I think, as you think, it highly improper 
To mix gold:and filver with pewter and copper 5 
Abjurd the alloy, fo, to mix men of quality 
With writers of wit, fenfe, and genius, and jollity, 
it is but expedient fuch elegant elves 
A temple of fame fhould have built for them/elves. 
With this point in view, I’ve a thought in my head, 
Which can’t fail to pleafe both the living and dead, 
In the little quadrangle, inclos'd by the cloifters, 


Where the fchool-boys throw fticks, ftones, and odd thells of oyfters, 
A fpot, 
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A fpot, though fo facred, fo fadly negiected, 
I mean that {uch temple fhall ftrait be erctted. 
The Knight, to whom coufin Macgreggor’s epifile 
Was written, fhall draw the defign, in a whiltle ; 
And that this fame ftructure may be gute the thing, 
‘The outlines, when fketch’d, fhall be seuch’d by the k—g." 
His royal right lines,* though but trac’d o’cx Dick D—li—n’s, 
Beat all your Brook Taylor’s, your Xirby’s and Malton’s. 
Sir William's defign achevé par le Roi, 
A la Greque, in the Gothic, or in the Chinois, 
The dome, foon run up by fome Maryhone builder, 
Will as foon be adorn’d by the carver and gildér ; 
When an artift obfcure, but with whom I’m acquainted, 
As well, if not better, than Reyaolds, thall paint it. 
Your friends, then, in fa/bion, whene’er they appear, 
A bright conitellation, may fhine in their fphere ; 
Better bred than thee bufts, that are always at ftrife— 
And fo, Ir. M—lil—r, my love to your wife ; 
For whom I profefs a peculiar. regard, 
And will favour the moft. her moft fav’rite bard : 
But, till in this temple there room for ’em made 1s, 
My compiiments wait on the Lords aad the Ladies.”— 
Avotto fo gravely our Envoy addrefs’d, 
That a deeper than he might have not fmok’d the jet ; 
O’er Ais features ferene though there fimper’d a fmile, 
When he thought of Lord C- and the Earl of C—ri—e 5 
His fancy as tickled, and highly delighted, 
With dainty Lord V——, and quaint Willy ¥—te—d ; 
Refolv’d, of fome people, for love nor for money, 
To clafs with 4is bards fuch compiete wacaroni. 
His fuit tAus obtain’d, Mr. M—i]—r departed, 
And till he reach’d Bath, his poor poft-horfes fmarted. 
The noife of his driver’s loud lafh liad fearce ceas’d, 
Fre a twenty-times louder fet up and increas’d ; 
Refembling, as near it approach’d the church-doors, 
That of feolding old bawds and provoking young whores, 
At Billing’s-gate bred, when the beadle, to cart ’em, 
To bridewell takes both, out of pity to part ’em. 
For a crowd, it appears, of your feminine writers, 
Your nevellifts, play-wrights, and legend inditers, 
Were come, for their ducs from his godfhip Apollo, 
And, ere they had feen him, began their view-holla. 
*Mong thefe too the tongues you might hear very plain 
Of two famous actrefies irom Drury-lane, 
Vith another, who lately here bury’d her fpoufe, 
Clapp’d as much, and as often, at t’other play-houfe. 


* It is a maxim in /ew that the K cannot do wrong; his lines, 
therefore, whether crooked or ftrait, are neceflarily right lines. 
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With the vergers mean-while an old prebend kept brawling, 
«¢ Twas a fhame not to let the great Mrs. Mac—/—y in.” 
But this, Bop T—m—s could not well at all brook ; 
“Take her back,” quoth the Deaz, ** to your own charch at 
W—lb—k.” 
A paufe now enfued, for, being all out of breath, 
They were hufh’d for a moment, and filent as death ; 
When afrefh beat each clack, like a pewterer’s hammer, 
And ttunn’d the ftill air with vociferous clamour. 
‘Thus at fea a dead’calm oft precedes a great {torm— 
But, to give you a fimile ftill more in form, 

Tis faid, at a Keres, or Dutch country-fair, 

Once the fhouts of the populace froze in the air ; 

Their fereams, cries, and curfes, ** God: !—Donder en blixem !”” 
With their oaths mix’d their prayers, that go always betwixt ’em ; 
Of men, women, children, fo horrid a gabble 

Had never been heard fince the building of Babel. 

Like fwallows at Chriftmas, their words, ftrung together, 

in icicles hung, "till the change of the weather ; 

When, fuddenly thawing, they all burft afunder, 

And rufh’d on the ear, hke a nigh clap of thunder. 

Even fo the fhrill tongues of our dard and af’r-cfs 
Broke into the Abbey’s moft facred recefles ; ’ 

For a moment, awaking the half-buried dead, 
Though cas’d be their lugs in thick coffins of lead, 
Save the dunny old dutchefies, whom the laft trumpets 
With their titles muft tickle, or deaf lie the trumpets. 

With his thumbs in his ears, juft like Hogarth’s mufician, 
Phebus begged, for God’s fake, they might not have admiflion ; 
At leaft till he’d fummon’d a pack’d {pecial jury, 

On whom they might vent thcir impatience and fury. 
“ The Mufes,” fays he, ‘* they pretend, are their patrons ; 
Let them be impannell’d a jury of matrozs: 
They are not fuch good maids but, on fuch an cccafion, 
They'll ferve, if they’re prefs’d, by a little perfuafion. 
Should myfelf not pafs fentence as each woman pleafes, 
Like Thractan viragos, they’d tear me to pieces : 
Of Orpheus ev'n Phahus might meet the difatter, 
The fate of the maz be the fate of his maffer : 
Not flronger the paflions of my beldam fybils, 
Than thofe of your female compofers of libels ; 
By Youe, I tha’nt dare to detect the defauiters, 
Unlefs I go fetch father Fupiter’s daughters : 
Alone, I will never——Zounds ! how they keep {creaming !— 
Attempt to do juftice to fo many women.” 
The Bufs began bowing, and begg’d him to try-—— 
“Ir Ido,” quoth his godthip, ** I with I may die.” 
“* Contider,” faid he, * my dear dabblers in rhime, 
Ove woman’s enough for aman at atime ; 
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On more, though a God. Vergers, don’t let them enter— 
At prefent "twill fuit me, by no means, to venture : 
Befides it grows late, my tim-whifky’s come down, 
And I’ve fome little bufinefs to do, out of town.” 
Entre nous, madam Thetis his godfhip expected ; 
And a miftrefs, you know, mult be never neglected, 
Unlefs one is tir’d of the wench or the iport ; 
So he rofe ; fine die adjourning the Courr. 


End of the Second Canto. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Dr. Priefley’s Friend will be fo obliging as to wait for an anfwer 
to his remontirance till Dr. Kenrick’s epittulary expoftulation with 
that writer be firifhed; accepting, in the mean time, the apo- 
logy of an ingenious foreigner, on a fimilar occafion. ‘* S’il 
{Dr. P.] trouve dans mes lettres quelques expreffions un peu 
dures, ce n’eit qu’ A lui-méme qu'il doit s’en prendre. Les armes 
doivent étre proportionées. Un auteur, qui s’eleve par un vol 
trop fier et altier, merite qu’on lui taffe fentir fa folie.” 


The Gentleman, who appeals from our judgment to that of the 
Moxthly Reviewers, in behalf of Dr. Langhorne’s Owen of Carron, 
infifting on the propriety of their with that ‘* a writer every way 
fo well qualified for dramatic excellence would turn his attention 
to the ftage,” is hereby informed that Dr. Langhorne himfelf is 
the author of the Monthly Reviewer’s encomium on that puerile 
production ; notwithftanding which, we are ourfelves ready to fub- 
icribe to the propriety of the above-cited wifh, on the fuppofition 
imputed to the Stagyrite, viz. that /adne/s and forrow are the 
great cilentials of tragedy. For, if we are to judge of the doétor’s 
prefent powers to arrive at excellence in the tragic line, from the 
pathos of his Owen of Carron, we think he cannot fail of pro- 
ducing a play that will be the /addof and moft forry piece of butinefs 
that ever was exhibited on any flage. 


The Reverend Mr. William Williams, of, or near, Tenby, would 
do better to apply himfelf to his fludies, and endeavour at improve - 
ment, than to trouble us with complaints of our guondam feverity. 
‘That we had no particular pique at him may appear from the much 
feverer treatment his book met with in both the other Reviews. 
His finding fault with other writers, alfo, is a futile kind of re- 
crimination, which by no means juftifies or exculpates him. 


We are obliged to the Corre/pondent, who corretted our miftake 
refpecting Poor Vulcan’s being the production of Mr. O’Hara: we 
do net, however, tetract our commendation of that piece, as being 
not unworthy of him, 





